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REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Who Cares for People Even While He Wrestles with Ideas 


By the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger 


Professor of Christian Apologetics 
General Theological Seminary, New York City 


he publication of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr: His Religious, Social, and Po- 
litical Thought provides a conven- 
ient opportunity for an evaluation 
of this best-known of contemporary 
American theological writers. Such an 
evaluation, from a philosophical point 
of view, appeared not long ago in 
Book Review of the New York Times 
(January 29th) from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Sidney Hook. 

Professor Hook’s article was writ- 
ten from a non-Christian, one might 
even say anti-Christian, position; rt 
was remarkable on two counts — first, 
because of its patent intention to pay 
tribute to a great thinker; second, be- 
cause of its complete failure to under- 
stand its subject. Professor Hook to 
the contrary notwithstanding, it is 
utterly impossible to comprehend Dr. 
Niebuhr’s ideas — social and political 
no less than religious — apart from 
his deep Christian faith, his humility 
before God, and his interpretation of 
life in its every aspect from the per- 
spective of Christian theology. 

It is not inappropriate, therefore, 
in the present article to attempt a 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR: HIS RELIGIOUS, 
SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL THOUGHT. 
Edited by Charles W. Kegley and Reb- 
ert W. Bretall. Macmillan. Pp. xiv, 486. 
$6.50. 


Christian evaluation of Dr. Niebuhr, 
written by one who, like him, is a 
committed believer in the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

What, then, are Dr. Niebuhr’s ma- 
jor contributions to Christian thought? 
I should sum them up under three 
heads. The first is an insistence on a 
realistic, rather than an idealistic, ap- 
proach to the problem of man’s exist- 
ence and experience. 

Niebuhr began his ministry in a 
parish in Detroit during the period of 
unemployment and depression; his 
work there convinced him that the 
super-idealism of much American reli- 
gious thought was utterly inadequate 
to the facts as he met them. His re- 
action was expressed in a remarkable 
little book, Leaves from the Notebook 
of a Tamed Cynic, which appeared 
in 1929.¢ Two years before that, how- 
ever, Niebuhr had written a volume 
on the question, Does Civilization 
Need Religion? in which many of his 
later ideas were suggested but in 
which he had not yet taken the de- 
cisive turn to realism. 

In any event, beginning with 1929 
and continuing until the present day, 
the name of Niebuhr is associated 
with the constant afhrmation that the 


Recently reprinted, with a new preface by the 
author, by Shoe String Press, Hamden, Conn. $4. 


DR. NIEBUHR: A man of deep and humble faith 


situation in which man finds himsel 
is altogether too serious, too ambigu 
ous, and too perplexing, to be met b' 
a few pious words about “love,” “good 
ness,’ man’s sonship to God, and th 
inevitability of human progress. 
The second contribution of Nie 
buhr to religious thought is closel 
related to the first. It is his deepenin: 
of our understanding of the “exceed 
ing sinfulness of sin.” Few theologian 
in our time have been so keenly awar 
both of man’s finitude and of man’ 
failure. And that failure is both caus 
and consequence of man’s self-will 
Luther’s description of man as incu1 
vatus in se (twisted in on himself) e> 
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ywresses perfectly Niebuhr’s view that 
nan’s self-will and self-willing are at 
he root of his difficulties. 

It is not just man as an individual 
vho is the sinner, however; it 1s man 
n his social relationships, man in so- 
iety, as well. In fact, the two are so 
losely united that they must be seen 
ogether. Man’s sin affects society; so- 
iety’s selfishness reacts on the indi- 
vidual. And we are all of us, without 
sxception, in this situation: “there is 
none that is righteous, no not one.” 

The third contribution might be 
phrased as an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity through the biblical revelation 
as the forgiveness of sin. But for 
Niebuhr this means that man, al- 
though he is and will remain in a sin- 
ful condition, is yet granted by the 
ultimate power in life, God, the pos- 
sibility of what his friend Paul Tillich 
calls “acceptance.” Man is justus 
(accounted righteous) by God’s love 
revealed in Christ, and above all in 
the Cross; but he remains peccator 
(sinner) so long as he is himself. 

The Lutheran strain is apparent 
again in this conception, where “grace” 
as power and enablement, as the gift 
of a new life, as what the theologians 
would call an “ontological fact,” is 
recognized by word but not central 
to the whole picture. At any rate, 
Niebuhr has recalled us all to that 
part of the biblical revelation which 
emphasizes forgiveness by a gracious 
God as at the heart of the gospel mes- 
sage. 

If these are the contributions, what 
are the defects, if there are any? I 
should say that they may once again 
be summed up under three heads, 
each related to the positive contribu- 
tion. 

In the first place, because of Nie- 
buhr’s strong emphasis on realism as 
against idealism, he has tended to 
take an overly pessimistic view of man 
and his possibilities. In the book 
under consideration, its subject writes 
an introductory autobiography of 
ideas and a concluding answer to criti- 
cisms by his friends who contributed 
to the symposium. And in these 
sections, he admits what has just been 
said. He feels now that he has not 
sufficiently recognized the creative pos- 
sibilities, even in bad times, which are 
open through the providence and the 
grace of God. That is to say, he now 
appears to see that in his reaction to 
the older “liberalism” in religion he 
over-reacted. 

The writer of this review once had 
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the temerity to put it in an imperti- 
nent phrase: “After all, this is still 
God’s world, not Reinhold Niebuhr’s.” 
That was not quite fair, but at least 
it had a point. The Christian doctrine 
of creation, the Christian evaluation 
of Jesus Christ as God’s action, and 
the Christian conception of God's 
providential care for His world, all 
point to the greatest of Christian affr- 
mations of faith: that God can, and we 
believe will, “make even the wrath of 
man to turn to his praise”; there are 
resources in the divine economy that 
encourage us never to lose hope. So 
we can still have a sort of idealism, 
though chastened by the facts as we 
see them, if by this idealism we mean 
a confidence that more good can be 
done and more love expressed in this 
world and by men. 

Again, the valuable Niebuhrian in- 
sistence on sin has lead Niebuhr to 
minimize unduly, or so it seems to me, 
the biblical affirmation that man is 
made “‘in the image of God.” In word, 
of course, Niebuhr never does this; in 
fact, he seems not to put enough em- 
phasis on sin as defect, not as flaw in 
the creation. 

All sorts of theological consequences 
have followed from this; the present 
article is no place to discuss them. In 
brief, though, it can be said that one 
almost fatal result is that Niebuhr is 
obliged to “de-emphasize,” as the 
phrase goes, the Incarnation in his nec- 
essary “over-emphasis’” on the Atone- 
ment. And above all, he cannot envis- 
age an incarnational universe, in 
which (as Baron von Hiigel used to 
say) God is ever incarnating Himself, 


“more here than there, more now 
than then,” more in this place than 
in that, supremely and decisively in 
Jesus Christ the incarnate Son of God. 

And there are further consequences 
in Christology, for in Niebuhr’s writ- 
ing about our Lord one always feels 
that His manhood is at most a symbol 
pointing toward the God of love, 
while His divinity is, so to say, another 
symbol pointing to man from God 
but never fully conjoined with His 
humanity. 

An exploration of this problem 
would take us far afield; suffice it to 
say that for this reviewer, at least, 
Jesus can only be interpreted as being 
(to paraphrase some great words of 
an early Christian Father) that hu- 
man organon or instrument in which 
God’s intention for His human crea- 
tion is in fact achieved, so that Jesus 
is neither cut off from His brethren by 
being less than true, and complete, 
man, nor cut off from God through 
standing only symbolically for the di- 
vine Reality made manifest in man. 

In the third place, Niebuhr’s under- 
standing of the biblical revelation as 
essentially the gospel of divine for- 
giveness seems to me to underestimate, 
and in underestimating to undervalue, 
the kind of biblical teaching which 
speaks of “the new creation” in Christ. 
Grace, for historic Christianity, is not 
only forgiveness; it is also power, 
dynamis. Niebuhr affirms this in word; 
he does not dwell on it with anything 
like sufficient stress. I think that this 
is, in a way, tied up with his exces- 
sive biblicism; and his biblicism, like 
that of most of our contemporary dia- 
lectic theologians, is very selective in- 
deed. 

Somebody has said that by biblical 
thought Niebuhr means chiefly the 
sixth and seventh chapters of St. Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans. There is a 
point in this remark. Like so many 
who think like him, he so centers his 
attention here that he does not see 
that in the total sweep of biblical 
revelation there is given us, under sym- 
bolic and metaphorical language to be 
sure, a basically ontological faith. 

By this I mean a faith which con- 
ceives man’s relation to God in terms 
of “being,” however we put it, and his 
relationship to God in Christ in terms 
of “new being in Christ.” For my 
money, Dr. Tillich is right, entirely 
right, in his critical but very friendly 
comments on Reinhold Niebuhr in 
this regard; and Niebuhr’s attempted 
answer to Tillich — all this is in the 
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book here noticed — seems to me to 
miss the point almost entirély. 

So much, then, for contributions 
and for defects, as I see them. The 
symposium contains so many other 
essays, ON so many other aspects of 
Niebuhr’s thought, that one cannot 
discuss them. Social criticism, political 
insight, personal piety, and character: 
they are all mentioned. 

My own feeling is that Tillich and 
Daniel D. Williams have done the best 
jobs, so far as theological comment is 
concerned; and that in other areas, 
John Bennett, Kenneth Thompson, 
and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., write the 
most instructive essays. But all are 
good, all worth reading, all valuable 
not only for what they say about the 
subject of the book but for what they 
say in and of themselves. 

-I may conclude this article by a 
more personal and appreciative note. 
As one of those who has known Rein- 
hold Niebuhr over many years and 
who has always learned from him even 
when disagreeing with him, I want to 


say that the greatest single impression 
I have of him is as a man of deep and 
humble faith. During his recent severe 
illness, it was his faith which, along 
with his wife’s devotion, carried him 
through to renewed health. 

I have never known Niebuhr to 
fail in charity, even when he was 
forced by his convictions to be a severe 
critic. At meetings of the American 
Theological Society he has been the 
man with incisive mind, utter honesty, 
obvious commitment; he sees through 
sham, he is merciless toward special 
pleading, but he never condemns the 
man who (as he may think) is guilty 
of these things. He cares for people, 
even while he wrestles with ideas. 

Maybe I am wrong, but the two 
contributions he makes to this book 
seem to me to show that his thought 
in the future will guard against the 
defects which I have noted. He can 
never be other than a Protestant; he 
can never be other than a follower of 
the great continental reformers. He 
is not given to the via media: his 
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thought is too clear and sharp fc 
that; and this is probably the reaso 
that he thinks in terms of either/c 
rather than in terms of both/anc 

It is for that very reason that thos 
who, like this reviewer, are prone t 
the good old Anglican both/and ca 
never fail to profit from reading Ni 
buhr, hearing him, talking with hin 
He lets us rest in no easy compromise: 
he forces us to think. We may retur. 
to the “compromise,” after that, bv 
it will no longer be “easy”; it will 1 
volve a continual wrestling and a cor 
stant tension. 

Above all — despite the stupidit 
of Sidney Hook’s article — Reinhol 
Niebuhr demonstrates that a Christia: 
perspective, a Christian commitment 
and a Christian life, do make a di 
ference. 

Reinhold Niebuhr would not b 
Reinhold Niebuhr, nor would hi 
beliefs and his ideas be what they are 
were it not for his utter belief in th 
God who in Christ reconciled th 
world unto Himself. 


Is it foolish to have any ideals at all? Such is the impres- 
sion likely to be conveyed by Graham Greene in The Quiet 
American — although the same author can, in other situa- 
tions, preach a first-class sermon without the reader’s being 
aware that a sermon is being preached to him. 
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of 
ce for such a master craftsman 


as Graham Greene, his latest novel, 
The Quiet American, is remarkable 
for its economy and skill. __ 

- Who but he could, for instance, 
introduce Cadaism so casually and 
effectively into a novel that, unlike his 
earlier ones, has no ostensible concern 
for problems in Roman, moral theol- 


ogy? 
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The Cadaists are a bizarre religious 
sect in Indo-China where the scene 
of the book is laid. Their eclecticism, 
which makes them puerile enough to 
claim that for them “all truths are 
reconciled and truth is love,” is high- 
lighted by their chain-smoking Pope 
and his female cardinals in white silk 
trousers. 


Except for such picturesquely orien- 
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tal features, however, Cadaism migh 
well be a Vietnamese translation a 
Ethical Culture. As relevant to life z 
is canasta, it is too dead to keep eve 
the Devil from yawning; but then th 
Devil does not read novels, thoug 
according to Francois Mauriac, afte 


THE QUIET AMERICAN. By Grahaw 
Greene. Viking Press. Pp. 249. <4 
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e had read Bonjour tristesse, he 
ymetimes writes them. 

Appearances notwithstanding, the 
evil did not write The Quiet Amer- 
‘an. Whether it has his imprimatur 
; more questionable. It is a marvel 
f technical accomplishment; yet if it 
e asked what, precisely, is accom- 
lished, the answer is not easy. Such 
re Greene’s preoccupations with mor- 
I questions, latent or patent, that one 
annot plead expressionism or “art 
or art’s sake,” since it is plain that 
he art is intended to serve some moral 
nd. The integrity of the art is such 
hat the novel is no worse for its ethi- 
al concerns; but since it does not 
eally disguise these entirely, the book 
nust be judged in part accordingly. 

Kant held that nothing can be con- 
eived as completely good in_ this 
vorld except a good will. But Greene’s 
heme is that those who have the 
oftiest ideals with superabundant 
yenevolence to match, do not neces- 
arily inherit the Kingdom; indeed 
hey may not know the first thing 
‘bout this. 

Why? Presumably because the moral 
ituation and ethical problems they 
yave before them are not the real 
sroblems of life. They are, rather, 
heir own constructions, invented as a 
neans of escape from life, where alone 
he real battle can be waged. 

It is an eminently Christian view 
hat it is better to be in the real 
yattle and get all mud and blood than 
o go right through an imaginary one 
with your golden sword shimmering in 
he sunlight. In the former case you 
ire assured of our Lord’s sympathy 
ind understanding even if you have 
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GRAHAM GREENE: His latest novel is remarkable. 
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sometimes weakened in face of the 
terrible armies of Satan. In the latter 
case you are probably wanted at the 
Judgment Seat for court-martial as a 
deserter. 

“I wish you had a few bad motives; 
you might understand a little more 
about human beings. And that ap- 
plies to your country, too, Pyle,” said 
Fowler. 

Pyle is the quiet American, sent by 
Washington to Indo-China on a mys- 
tery-clad economic mission for the U.S. 
A gangly-legged Harvard Unitarian 
with a crew cut and wide campus gaze, 
a sort of modern Don Quixote, too 
lecture-filled and innocent for the 
Franco-oriental atmosphere (or is it 
stench?) of opium, corruption, and 
intrigue, he evokes the protective in- 
stincts of Fowler, a cynical and moral- 
ly decadent British journalist who, 
unlike Pyle, wants so much to avoid 
involvement that he prefers to be 
called a reporter; who also envies and 
distrusts those who can believe in God. 

But we are apparently to suppose 
that, whatever they may respectively 
wish, Fowler is involved in life and 
Pyle isn’t. Fowler has involvement 
thrust upon him, and this is always 
the most genuine kind of involvement. 
He certainly is not a Christian by New 
Testament standards or by any others; 
he is, rather, a nihilist with a curiously 
reptilian wisdom, and his habits of 
life square well with his philosophy. 

Phuong is his Vietnamese mistress, 
whom Pyle temporarily alienates from 
him (with some noble end in view, of 
course: she always wanted to see the 
Empire State Building), but she is 
dedicated to Fowler in her way. Pyle 
is always inefficient at being wicked: 
poor chap, he can’t even tell a lie 
without bungling it, and when he lets 
off his plastic bombs — why of course 
they kill the wrong people. 

Phuong is an important character 
in the book. Her name means Phoe- 
nix; but Fowler knows that nowadays 
nothing is fabulous and nothing rises 
from its ashes. She is a symbol, per- 
haps, of life as Fowler knows it; that 
is, what there is left of life after you 
have had your fourth pipe of opium. 
Phuong encourages the opium, for it 
is a superstition among girls in her 
milieu that though it reduces potency 
it promotes “fidelity,” which on the 
whole they value more highly. 

One could wish, though, to hear 
more of Helen, Fowler’s Anglican wife 
back in England. Vain wish; for in 
this novel even a Greene can hardly 
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make her seem other than indecent. 
She is so much too good for him that 
she doesn’t cable her consent to di- 
vorce till the penultimate page, and 
even then she thinks she is being irra- 
tional. However, the ever-practical 
Phuong decides it is a wonderful tele- 
gram, and that she would just as soon 
see the Cheddar Gorge as the Grand 
Canyon. And Greene, faithful to his 
austerity-programme of abstaining 
from theology, keeps his Lenten fast 
to the bitter end, contenting himself 
with a concluding sigh from the athe- 
ist Fowler for God and the confession- 
al, scrupulously veiled in these words: 
“Everything had gone right with me 
since he [Pyle] had died, but how I 
wished there existed someone to whom 
I could say that I was sorry.” 

True, a Christian can see Christ in 
every situation. Like Joseph Mary 
Plunkett he can say: 


“All pathways by His feet are worn, 
His strong heart stirs the ever-beat- 
ing sea, - 
His crown of thorns is twined in 
every thorn, 
His cross is every tree.” 


A thoroughly convinced Christian can 
no doubt even see that Fowler’s slimy 
atheistical nihilism is closer to the 
Christian’s existential situation than is 
Pyle’s escapism. But this is a point 
that is not, to say the least, likely to 
be conspicuous to the casual reader 
of this novel. 

The impression likely to be con- 
veyed to the average American reader, 
quiet or unquiet, is that it is foolish 
to have any ideals at all. In the opin- 
ion of the present reviewer this is not 
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the message the average Man most ur- 
gently needs. As for the British read- 
er, surely he will find Fowler “more 
than somewhat” exceptional. Chester- 
ton may have exaggerated when he 
wrote of the English: 


“There are no folk in the whole 
world so helpless or so wise, 

There is hunger in our bellies, there 
is laughter in our eyes; 

You laugh at us and love us, both 
mugs and eyes are wet: 

Only you do not know us. For we 
have not spoken yet.” 


To the present reviewer, who after 
seven years in America does not recog- 
nize Pyle as typically American, Fowl- 
er is not typical of any people, though 
his depravity is to be found among 
individuals in every land. That his 
snaky wisdom is not an English herit- 
age may be conceded without disloyal- 
ty to St. George. On the face of the 
average Englishman, Fowler must sure- 
ly induce what he evoked from the 
Cadaist commandant: ‘“‘a military ab- 
breviation of a smile.” Is it too much 
to hope that there might also be a 
priestly abbreviation of a sigh — for 
New Testament ethics no less than for 
Anglo-American relationships? 

No doubt Greene draws a true pic- 
ture of Fowler’s world, and it is a 
novelist’s first business to depict life as 
he finds it. Mauriac is right in saying 
that it is not the writer we must blame 
if we fail to find the Christian virtues 


spread across his pages. We must begin 
by purifying the source (human so- 
ciety) so that they who drink the ar- 
tist’s brew may not get sick. 

Fowler’s world is a world of pas- 
times in a dungeon; it is a prelude to 
death, and we learn that the last 10 
years of the prelude are the worst. In 
such a world Christ’s rising is un- 
known. In such a world the Heart of 
the Matter is the power of death. 
Fowler is what man is when the image 
of God in him is wholly destroyed. 

But it is the Catholic view that the 


image of God is not wholly destroyed 
in man. That it is so destroyed is, 
on the contrary, the extreme Protes- 
tant point of view. But converts to 
Rome are (for reasons which cannot 
here be discussed) frequently very ex- 
treme Protestants indeed, and surely 
Fowler is a Protestant’s rather than a 
Catholic’s symbol of fallen human 
nature. 

Perhaps, however, The Quiet Amer- 
ican can be read, as was Scripture in 
the Middle Ages, at four different 
levels. But one wonders whether. at 
the lowest level it is entirely desirable. 
If only the Phoenix arose from its 
own ashes there would be no misgiv- 
ing about this. But we are assured on 
the first page that this cannot happen, 
nowadays. If only the shadow of God’s 
Finger passed over a single page; if 
only a priest passed by carrying Very 
God through a single dingy street; 
then meaning might be cast over the 
whole book, a light to lighten the 
Gentiles. 

Greene’s contribution to modern 
literature is well known, and its signi- 
ficance for Christians can hardly be 
overestimated. In The Power and the 
Glory and The Heart of the Matter, 
for instance, Greene showed conclu- 
sively that a novel that is essentially 
Christian can remain pure art, if only 
the novelist is a sufficiently good artist 
and a sufficiently realistic Christian. 

Part of Greene’s success in doing 
what comparatively few Christian nov- 
elists have been able to do, is surely 
to be attributed to his remarkably 
vivid sense of moral situations. In the 
anguish of these situations the reality 
of Christian doctrine comes to life. 
Christianity is seen to be, not the 
“simple” religion that it is commonly 
accounted by those who do not prac- 
tice it, but an extremely complex reli- 
gion. God is, indeed, simple, as the 
Christian philosophers say, for the per- 
fect is the simple par excellence. But 
man, as even the psychologists know, 
is not in the least simple, and in his 
alienation from God he is, on the con- 
trary, exceedingly and most uncom- 
fortably complicated. 

It is Greene’s awareness of the com- 
plexity of the situations that we hu- 
mans get ourselves into that gives him 
much of his power as a novelist. Be- 
sides writing a first-class novel, he can 
also preach a first-class sermon that 
has its effect on the reader before the 
reader is even aware of the fact that 
a sermon has been conveyed to him. 

Not only is Christian doctrine rele- 


vant to moral situations, however 
the acceptance of Christian doctrin 
itself creates moral problems for whic] 
there are not and cannot be neat, rou 
tine solutions in manuals of Mora 
theology. Each case must be deal 
with, in the last resort, by the individ 
ual, though his conscience be guided 


as surely it ought, by an experiencec 
spiritual director. Greene is intensel 
aware of the great increase in mora 
responsibility that the acceptance o 
Christianity involves. The old Chris 
tian maxim says that grace does no 
take away nature but perfects it; on 
might, however, also say of grace that 
far from taking away moral responsi 
bility in the use of our will, it increase 
this. 

Christianity must also radicall 
change our scale of moral values, anc 
it is above all the fact that he recog 
nizes the necessity for such an uf 
heaval in one’s scale of values that ha 
made Greene’s novels so poignant fo 
the Christian reader. In this new nove 
the poignancy, if it be there at all, i 
well hidden. No one who knows th 
first thing about Christianity coul 
fail to see the relevance of, say, Th 
Power and the Glory to Christian fait 
and life. The relevance of The Quie 
American is much less obvious. 

Even in Dante’s Inferno a paga 
poet eventually conducts us wit 
Dante from the Satanic center c 
gravity to the point where, issuing, w 
again behold the stars. In this moder 
epic, however, we are left to make the 
perilous journey alone. 


The Living Churc 


: 

ASCETICISM” is a word that con- 
res up pictures of whips, hair-shirts, 
ad other lurid medieval instruments 
f self-discipline. But the fact of the 
vatter is that asceticism is for every- 
dy. And, far from implying a gloomy 
d austere outlook on life, an ascetic 
ew of Christian conduct allows wide 
ope for innocent pleasures and gaiety. 


HE CHRISTIAN Faith is very much 
ncerned with human behavior. ‘That 
ems like an unnecessarily obvious 
atement in a civilization with a strong 
uritan tradition. Yet God’s concern 
ith our behavior is not entirely a 
atter of “right” vs. “wrong.” As par- 
ts, we want our children to be good, 
ut there are things that we want of 
ur children besides being good. 


IMILARLY, God wants something of 
hristians besides being good. This 
ct is brought out at a dozen places 
the New Testament and is the foun- 
ation-stone of the branch of religious 
nowledge called ascetic theology. For 
xample, a rich young man who scru- 
ulously kept the moral law failed to 
easure up when he was told to do 
mething he had no moral obligation 
o do — “Go, sell all thou hast, and 
‘ive to the poor.” 


| 
3UCH exceedingly difficult counsels of 
Christ are sometimes called the “coun- 
els of perfection.” As the Church 
anderstands them, they are not a part 
»f morality as such — you do not have 
0 be poor, or to abstain from mar- 
‘iage, in order to abide by the Chris- 
jan moral law — but if you do accept 
Christian vocation to poverty or 
chastity, you are doing something that 
leases God. 


KASCETIC” is the Greek word for 
“athletic.” And, as the derivation sug- 
ests, it implies a contest — a contest in 
he soul between the love of God and 
he love of some lesser good. 


THE SCHOOLBOY does not have to 
o out for every sport to be a loyal son 
f Central High. Nor does the Chris- 
tian have to tackle every pious practice 
in the book to be a loyal member of 
St. Silas’, Middletown. Yet, as a certain 
stigma attaches to the well-muscled 
youth who does not try out for any 
port, so the Christian who does not 
extend himself in any branch of spir- 
itual athletics may rightly be regarded 
as a bit of a shirker. 


MORAL theology is a different matter. 
You must not murder anybody, you 
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‘sorts and conditions 


must not steal or cheat, you must hon- 
or your parents, you must worship 
God. ‘Though there are many times 
when the right course is hard to iden- 
tify or when the choice seems to be 
between two evils, still there is one 
way that is the path of righteousness 
and another way that is the path of 
sin. Ascetic theology, however, is an 
area in which the individual has a 
much greater range of personal choice. 
The former deals with the question, 
“What does God require of me?’’; the 
latter, with the question, “What shall 
I do to express my love for God?” 


YOU MUST love God, of course. That 
is ‘the first and great commandment.” 
And, if you love Him, your love must 
find some form of expression in con- 
duct as well as in words. Some element 
of asceticism is a necessity to the Chris- 
tian life; but in what form, and in 
what degree and quantity — that is 
pretty much an individual matter. 


PURITAN morality fell into an error 
of over-codification of Christian behav- 
ior just as much as the medieval system 
against which it revolted. Smoking, 
drinking, card-playing, gambling, at- 
tending movies, dancing, etc. — all 
these are excellent things to give up 
for the love of God, whether the giving 
up be temporary or permanent. In 
themselves, however, they are morally 
neutral. 


THE EFFORT to divide all forms of 
human behavior into the “good” and 
the “bad” lays upon us impossible and 
unnecessary burdens. Not only does it 
tend to push simple enjoyment of life 
into the “bad” classification, it also 
invites us to carry our “good” activities 
to the point of sin — to the point, that 
is, where a contingent and partial good 
is in conflict with the claims of family, 
or friendship, or love of God and man. 
“All work and no play’ may make 
Jack not only a dull boy but a loveless 
boy and therefore a bad boy. 


EVERY innocent pleasure, every good 
activity, every constructive enterprise, 
every human attachment is both an 
avenue to God and a barrier to full 
communion with Him. The role of 
asceticism is to train us to place all our 
desires and all our values in subjec- 
tion to Him. If anything else than 
God is a necessity to us, we are in bond- 
age to a false God who will someday 
desert us. But if we place God first, 
He gives us the whole creation for en- 
joyment, for adventure, and for com- 
munion with Him. PETER Day 


LETTERS 


Livinc Cuurcn readers communicate with 
each other using their own names, not 
initials or pseudonyms. They are also 
asked to give address and title or occupa- 
tion, and to limit their letters to 300 words. 


The Segregation Issue 


Northern Journal 
This is to thank you for publishing in 
your magazine [L. C., April 8th] the article by 
the Rev. Edward B. Guerry entitled “The 
Church and the Supreme Court Decision.” It 
is very rare that a northern journal will pub- 
lish an article expressing the convictions of 
the many millions of southern people as Mr. 
Guerry’s article so ably and convincingly does. 
(Rev.) H. D. BULL 
Rector, Church of the Holy Apostles 
Barnwell, S. C. 


Segregation Is Defensible 


I do not believe in segregation; yet I 
believe that segregation is definitely defen- 
sible. I am one who has been criticized for 
having Negro priests preach in my Church, 
Negro Churchmen worship in my Church, 
Negroes eat at dinners in my parish hall, and 
Negro guests in my home. I attended semi- 
nary in the North with Negro classmates. | 
have sat quite comfortably beside Negroes on 
buses. In spite of the fact that I was born in 
Atlanta, and that my father before me was 
born in Atlanta, I have even shaken hands 
with Negroes and called them “Mister.” Peo- 
ple have protested against many sermons 
which I have preached, in which I have 
attempted to educate people to believe that 
the color of a man’s skin is no more impor- 
tant than the color of his hair or eyes. 

But today I would not dare do things which 
I have been accustomed to doing in the past. 
I do not think the kingdom of God would 
be promoted by the crippling of my parish, 
or the driving away from it of prospective 
converts, or by having my parish regarded by 
the public as a Yankee Church, or a center 
of what would be called NAACP subversion. 

(Rev.) Roy PETTWAY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Two Faults 


The article by the Rev. Edward B. Guerry 
on “The Church and the Supreme Court 
Decision” is obviously a deeply sincere and 
moving appeal from a_ greatly respected 
Christian leader. 

Most of us feel that the hope of “separate 
but equal opportunities” is an illusory one, 
not only on the basis of the actual history of 
the way this arrangement has worked out in 
the South, but also because it overlooks the 
reality of sin in the life of man. Christianity 
is realistic enough to understand that no 
arrangement of separation can ever produce 
equality of opportunity as long as one of the 
groups involved has a predominance of po- 
litical and economic power. ‘To suppose that 
separate Negro schools will ever be accorded 
equal advantages and facilities with White 
schools when White people themselves exer- 
cise a near monopoly of political influence 
and power is to be expecting too much of 
human nature. Segregation will always mean 


Continued on page 16 
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EDITORIALS 


Agony, Tension, 
and Heresy 


as the diocese of South Carolina adopted an 
“Aryan paragraph?” The phrase comes from the efforts 
of Hitler’s Germany to force the Churches to make 
racial restrictions in their membership. As the issue 
was posed in Germany, it met with last-ditch resistance 
from the major Churches of the country, and the 
Christian world rightly scorned the “German Chris- 
tians” a small minority who accepted the Aryan 
paragraph in their membership regulations. 

But the tortured language of the resolution we pub- 
lish on page 13 does not quite come out in favor of the 
racist heresy — or does it? The distress of mind of 
those who labored to frame the resolution is evident 
in its unclarity and ambiguity. The resolution speaks 


of “voluntary alignments’ based on a “voluntary rec- 
ognition of racial differences.” If it means that people 
may voluntarily attend a Church where the other 
members are all of one race, it is one thing; but if 
it means that people may “voluntarily” exclude per- 
sons of other races from their Christian fellowship, 
it is something else. 

Christians do not have the right to exercise personal 
preferences to keep other people out of the Church. 
They do it, of course, constantly, in both North and 
South, along with their other sins of omission and 
commission. It is not well, however, to have the 
Church assure them, or suggest to them, that such a 
procedure is wise or Christian. 

We recognize the sincere desire of the clergy of 
South Carolina to identify themselves with the prob- 
lems of their people. The resolution itself gives ex- 
pression to the agony and tension of soul that faces 
men of good will in many parts of the South today. 
When doing or saying the right thing hurts, who 
among us is free from timidity in doing or saying it? 
Yet, clergy should be, like doctors, able to prescribe 
for the patient even when it hurts. 

The resolution should have been debated, not put 
through under a gag rule. And it should have been 
defeated in the clerical order. For it is one thing to be 
gentle and understanding about sin; it is another thing 
to pass resolutions commending sin on a “voluntary” 
basis. 

It is easy, in view of the complexities of the times 
and of the problems, to get mixed up on the religious 
issues involved in segregation. Desegregated public 
education is not a “first principle” of Christianity. We 
think that Christianity exerts a strong influence toward 


desegregated public education, but there are many 
other data besides the Christian view of man involved in 
making educational arrangements for a community. 
Hence we do not see, as some seem to do, an absolute 
“either-or”’ between Christianity and segregated schools 
— although, frankly, we rejoice that segregation is 
nearing its end. 

On the other hand, open Church membership 7s a 
first principle of Christianity. When the Church door 
is closed to a man because of his race, a sin has been 
committed. When the Church says that it is all right 
for this to be done, a heresy has been enunciated. 

In such a situation as this the clergy have a grave 
and a specific obligation. Does the South Carolina 
resolution say that a congregation has a right to ex- 
clude people from its membership because of race? 
Or, if it does not exactly say so, does it seem to the 
ordinary person to say so? 

We are reminded of a stern passage from Jeremiah: 
“A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the 
land; the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear 
rule by their means; and my people love to have it so.” 

It is up to the clergy to lead their people rightly — 
and boldly. We do not think that they have done so 
in this case. 


Re-Build, My God 


Re-build, my God, 
What I have corrupted of Thy creation in myself. 
Thine Image in me I have defaced, 
Outraged, and dissembled. 
Of Thy freedom I have made a mockery 
In license. 
I have adored myself and not Thee. 
I have sought to define Thee 
Within the limitations of my corrupted mind, 
And have turned away from Thy Revelation 
Of Thyself in Thy blessed Son. 
Thy Holy Spirit I have sinned against 
By seeking and doing my own will, 
And yet I belong to Thee and am not my own. 
Re-build, my God, in me 
Faith, hope, love, 
The easy channel of Thy grace, 
The man Thou wouldest have 
in the company here of pilgrimage 
And forever in Thy Holy Place. 
Building is pain, 
Re-building is agony, 
Enable me for it. 
Tear down the facade, 
Set up Thy scaffolding over the secret places, 
With hammer and saw 
And nails 
Re-form what I have torn asunder, 
Correct, straighten, tighten, make clean, 
Re-build, my God. 


Matco“tm Boyp 


The Living Churct 


The Three 
Rogation Days 


he three days before Ascension Day are known 
as the Rogation Days. Rogation means “asking” 
(Latin, rogatio, from rogo, “IT ask”) , and the Rogation 
Days are “Days of Solemn Supplication” for God’s 
blessing upon the fruits of the earth. They thus look 
forward to ‘Thanksgiving Day, which is their fitting 
climax. 
The origin of the Rogation Days is thus described 
by one of the Church’s leading liturgical scholars: 
“About the year 470, a Gallican bishop, Mamertus of 
Vienne, had inaugurated processional litanies on the three 
days preceding Ascension Day, at a time of special terror 
in the locality because of volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes. The ‘Rogation Days’ thus instituted . . . were soon 
adopted by other Churches in Gaul, then by a Church 
Council in England in 747, and finally by the Roman 
Church itself in the time of Pope Leo II (795-816) .”* 
Thus established, the Rogation Days have continued 
to the present as a feature of Church life in England, 
where “beating the bounds” — perambulating the 


parish boundaries with halts at certain places for 
prayer, etc. — is traditional. Yet, until the abortive 
Prayer Book of 1928, there were no special prayers or 
other forms for Rogationtide in the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England. The only special prayers used 
were those authorized for the various dioceses. 

Before its present revision, our American Prayer 
Book contained only two prayers “to be used” at 
Rogationtide and optimal lessons for the Rogation 
Days. The present Prayer Book has added a Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel, together with Proper Psalms. Very 
appropriate, also, at Rogationtide is the Benedicite, 
with its “O all ye Green Things upon the earth, bless 
ye the Lord,” and similar invocations calling upon the 
whole created order to bless God and “magnify him 
for ever.” 

The Rogation Days, with their concern for God’s 
blessing on the labors of the husbandman, hark back 
to an agricultural economy, back indeed to the econo- 
my of Old Testament times. ‘They amplify the peti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Indeed, the Gospel for the Rogation Days 
takes its point of departure from St. Luke’s account 
of the origin of the Lord’s Prayer. 


*The Oxford American Prayer Book Commentary, by Massey Hamil- 
ton Shepherd, Jr. Oxford, 1950. $11. The volume is a most important 
contribution to the history and interpretation of the Book of Common 


Prayer. 
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Today, however, our economy is only partly an 
agricultural one, though agriculture, to be sure, still 
plays an essential role. Bread is still the staff of life. 
Men still work to earn their bread. But their work 
takes an infinite variety of forms, involving the use of 
machinery of a highly complex order. For men and 
women of today, the “fruits of the earth” include coal 
and oil and iron and uranium as well as wheat and 
grapes and potatoes and cattle. 

In our observance of the Rogation Days, we should 
give to them this wider scope, making them refer, by 
intention at least, to the totality of human labor and 
industry. The Scottish Prayer Book has done this ex- 
plicitly, by the inclusion of a special prayer for the 
“industries” of the land [see box]; we need to do so 
implicitly, at least, that all of human labor may be 
caught up into the perfect work of the Risen and 
Ascended Christ, and through Him made acceptable 
to God the Father. 


Spring Book Number 


A ee is the Spring Book Number of THE LivING 
CuurcH, an issue which traditionally ranges beyond 
the immediate area of Episcopalian books. The recent 
publication of Graham Greene’s The Quiet American 
seemed to indicate a feature on this well-known author, 
whose relevance to Christian morality is discussed by 
the Rev. Geddes MacGregor [p. 6]. The Rev. W. Nor- 
man Pittenger’s article on Reinhold Niebuhr [p. 4] 1S 
a timely appraisal by an Anglican of the neo-Orthodox 
position as seen in one of its leading exponents. 

Among the 51 books reviewed or mentioned in this 
issue will be found many specially designed for the 
Episcopal Church public together with those pub- 
lished under other auspices but of interest to Church- 
people also. 
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Prayer for Industry * 


O ALMIGHTY Father, who through thy Son Jesus 
Christ hast consecrated labor to the blessing of 
mankind: Prosper, we pray thee, the industries of 
this land [especially in this place]; defend those 
who are engaged therein from all perils, and grant 
that they may rejoice in the fruits of thy bounty, 
and bless thee for thy loving-kindness; through the 
same Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


*One of the Rogationtide prayers from the Scottish Prayer Book. 
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New Venture, a Clergy Internship, 
Scheduled for September Start 


Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker inaugurates program in Pittsburgh 


which is designed to prepare young men for the ministry 


With the knowledge and approval of 
Bishop Pardue of Pittsburgh, the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker is inaugurating 
in Pittsburgh a new venture in the prepa- 
ration of young men for the ministry, 
similar to the hospital internship of young 
medical students before they begin the 
practice of medicine. Unlike other “‘cli- 
nical training” programs, it deals with 
ordinary parish life situations. 

Some years ago, visiting in Roosevelt 
Hospital in New York, Dr. Shoemaker 
came upon an older physician making his 
rounds through the wards, accompanied 
by two young men who had just com- 
pleted medical school. The young interns 
tended the patients under the physician’s 
watchful eye. He said to Dr. Shoemaker: 
“This is what the Church needs. We need 
an internship for young clergy.” 

The Pittsburgh plan already has the co- 
operation of clergy of other Churches in 
the city, and the interest of the Council 
of Churches. It is proposed to make it 
inter-Church. ‘The interns will work in the 
local churches of their own Communions, 
the Episcopal Church interns in Calvary 
Church, Pittsburgh, and, later, in other 
churches in the diocese. 

The plan will begin September Ist, 
with a course of 10 months. A house in 
Pittsburgh has been found within two 
blocks of Calvary Church, the rent being 
given by an interested friend. The direc- 
tor has been secured, his salary provided 
by another friend. Dr. Shoemaker is con- 
fident, in view of the strong interest 
shown, that house furnishings and_ the 
money to meet other necessary expenses 
will be forthcoming. 

Eight phases of the work of the min- 
istry which the interns will see and learn 
by doing, are: 


1. The life and work of a parish. The men 
will be apprenticed to parishes of their own 
Churches. 

2. Fellowship with Dr. Shoemaker and 
other clergy of the staff of Calvary Church, 
who will meet with the men for several hours 
each week, for conference and discussion. 

3. Visits to colleges, churches, and clubs 
with Dr. Shoemaker when he goes to speak 
or hold conferences. 

4. Contact with what is known as the 
“Pittsburgh Experiment,” an approach to lay- 
men through the work community to the 
men of that community. 

5. Leadership of small groups, for discus- 
sion. 

6. Systematic reading of selected 
bearing upon evangelism and religious expe- 
rience. A shelf of books will be provided. 

7. Study of the great industries of Pitts- 
burgh, in order to find out the best ap- 
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books, 


RNS 


DR. ELLSWORTH JACKSON, JR., (right) will be 
director of the Pastoral Internship program to be 
launched in Pittsburgh in September. Advisor to 
the group will be Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker (left). 


proaches to be made to the men in labor and 
management. 

8. Opportunity for each intern to cultivate 
his imagination by doing personal work — 
so needed in pastoral work. 


The director of the work will be the 
Rey. Dr. Ellsworth Jackson, a member of 
the staff of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Pittsburgh. He and Mrs. Jackson will 
live in the house with their young son. 

Dr. Shoemaker will be the over-all direc- 
tor, in much the same relation with the 
work as the Dean of a theological semi- 
nary holds. Bishop Pardue is on the board 
of directors. He endorsed the venture, 
saying, “An interdenominational school 
for a clerical internship sounds like a 
fascinating idea. It might prove great 
things for the future of the Church. I 
heartily endorse and encourage it.” 

The purpose of the Internship is to 
cover the gap between theological train- 
in in the seminaries, and the actual work 
of the ministry. The pattern of hospital 
internship will be kept in mind: training 
of the younger graduates under the super- 
vision of practising clergy. 

The internship will be in the nature of 
a fellowship. Students will get board, 
room, and pocket money equivalent to 
from $1,200 to $1,500 for the 10-month 
course. Funds now in hand will take care 
of two or three of the young men. It is 
expected that the program will open with 
12 to 15 young men participating. They 
may enter the course before their senior 
year in seminary or at the conclusion of 
their academic training. 


UTO Grants Include Beds, 
Cars, Sink, Paint Job 


A grant of $10,000 from the United 
Thank Offering will go toward the build- 
ing of Tyson House, a religious center for 
students at the University of ‘Tennessee, 
it was decided by the Executive Board of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary at a recent meet- 
ing. Other major grants included $6,000 
for rebuilding parish house facilities at 
St. John’s Church, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., $1,700 toward cars for 
a deaconess in Nevada and a woman 
worker in San Joaquin, $2,000 for en- 
larging St. James’ Church, Tanana, Alas- 
ka, and $2,500 for a small house for a 
staff member of Christian Medical Col- 
lege, Vellore, India. 

Other U.T.O. grants were made for 
new bedsteads and mattresses for St. Eliza- 
beth’s School for Indian children, Wak- 
pala, S$. D., for a sink for dishwashing at 
the House of Bethany, Robertsport, Cape 
Mount, Liberia, for a kerosene refrigera- 
tor for St. John’s School, Cape Mount, 
for fencing for a playground at Holy 
Trinity Mission, Zamboanga City, Min- 
danao, Philippine Islands, and for light- 
ing, papering and repainting the dining 
room at Windham House, New York City. 


Bi-Racial Committees 
Urged for Dioceses 


The Division of Domestic Missions’ Bi- 
Racial Committee on Negro Work, meet- 
ing on April 18th, approved this resolu- 
tion: 


“Whereas, there is a feeling that much is 
lost in seeking answers to problems of human 
relations when committees are not representa- 
tive of all races and attitudes on both sides of 
the question involved, be it 

“Resolved: that the Bi-Racial Committee | 
on Negro Work recommends to the National 
Council that the several dioceses of the Church 
be encouraged to create and foster bi-racial 
committees to discuss and consider problems | 
of human relations on the community, con- 
eregaticnal and diocesan levels.” 


The Committee, newly-enlarged from if] 
12 to 18 members, elected Bishop Louttit 
of South Florida as Chairman. 

The Committee’s membership is set up )f} 
so that half the members are from thei] 
North, half from the South; half are 
White, half Negro. Members include bish-| 
ops, clergy, laymen and laywomen, plus} 
the Presiding Bishop, the Director of the- 
Home Department and the Assistant Sec-) 
retary of the Division of Domestic Mis- 
sions.* 

As | 


*Those present at the meeting were: Bishop| 
Sherrill, the Rev. Wm. G. Wright, the Rev. Tollie) 
Caution, Bishop Louttit, the Wen. Richard B.) 
Martin, the Rev. Arthur M. Hargate, the Rev. 
B. B. Comer Lile, the Rev. Dillard H. Brown, Jr., 
the Rev. Kenneth DeP. Hughes, Dr. Luther H.| 
Foster, Dr. Joseph H. Nicholson, Mr. James T. 
Williams, Jr., Mr. John F. Potts, Mr. William C. 
Turpin, Mrs. Ethel Cooper, Mrs. Harold A. Wood-! 
ward, and Mrs. Norvell E. Wicker. 
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Mr. Melish Upheld 


The Rey. William Howard Melish 
remains as supply priest at Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., by a unan- 
imous decision of the five judges of 
Brooklyn’s Appellate Division court. 
They upheld the decision of Justice 
Edward Baker, who on March 10th 
refused opponents of Mr. Melish a 
temporary injunction restraining him 
from holding services at the church. 
Judge Baker held that an earlier vestry 
meeting which elected the Rev. Dr. 
Herman Sidener as rector of the church 
was illegally constituted, a quorum not 
being present. 

A member of the group opposed to 
Mr. Melish stated that an early trial 
would be sought on a permanent in- 
junction against him. 


Resolution States Voluntary 


Race Difference Recognition 


| April 17th to 18th, Charleston. 

A resolution was passed by a majority 
‘of the South Carolina diocesan conven- 
tion, which stated that there is nothing 
‘morally wrong in a voluntary recognition 
‘of racial differences. The resolution, in- 
‘troduced by B. Allston Moore, reads: 


“The Episcopal convention of the diocese 
of South Carolina states that there is nothing 
‘morally wrong in a voluntary recognition of 
racial differences and that voluntary align- 
‘ments can be both natural and Christian. 

“Tt is the sense of this convention that the 
| integration problem caused by the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 as it applies to the 
Episcopal Church should not be characterized 
as Christian or unChristian, by reason of the 
‘fact that it is either interracial or not inter- 
racial. In such choices Christians may wisely 
exercise personal preferences. 

“Te would seem that far greater emphasis 
needs to be placed on those things which are 
‘basic and Christian attitudes; those daily 
contacts with people of other races where 
courtesies, consideration and love should be 
‘shown to everyone, regardless of color. If in 
certain areas this should involve membership 
‘in the same church as a natural procedure, 
/then the Christian thing is to welcome one 
‘of another race into the fellowship of that 
| particular congregation. However, it seems 
‘unnatural and unwise to insist upon bring- 
ing those of another race into a specific con- 
-gregation just because they are of a different 
“race. 

“A copy of this Resolution to be forwarded 
to the Presiding Bishop, the members of the 
National Council and the Standing Commit- 
| tee of every Diocese in the Church.” 


A substitute motion by the Rey. John 
Morris, urging “the members of the dio- 
-cese to employ at diocesan and parochial 
levels a strong degree of calmness and mu- 
tual toleration and respect for disagree- 
/ ment,” failed to pass. Copies of both reso- 
‘Jutions were distributed to the conven- 
tion, but there was no debate. 
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Trinity Church Scene 
Of Truman Wedding 


Despite publicity, wedding is simple 
and dignified Christian family event 


By the Rev. Donatp E. BECKER 


The interest in the wedding of Mar- 
garet ‘Truman to Clifton Daniels was 
evident from the great amount of pub- 
licity gained by it. A corps of writers, 
photographers, radio, TV, and newsreel 
men descended on Independence, Mo., in 
the weeks before the Truman-Daniel nup- 
tials at Trinity Church in that city. 

They sought out the Rev. Patric L. 
Hutton, the rector of Trinity Church, and 
at times the atmosphere around, if not in, 
the church was like a shouting revival 
meeting as reporters and photographers 
“hustled copy” and shot pictures. But at 
one point, the sources of copy were so low 
that the Office for Solemnization of Holy 
Matrimony was duplicated in its entirety 
in at least one newspaper. 

Despite the publicity and the welter of 
newsgathering activity, and the inevitable 
comparisons with another famous wed- 
ding of the month, the Trumans attempt- 
ed to keep it a family and a holy Christian 
event. 

Miss Truman stated, “I feel marriage 
vows are sacred, and I hope mine will be 
spared the hurly-burly attending a news 
event.” Her father, ex-President Harry S. 
Truman, expressed a similar view when 
he said that he regarded the vows that he 
and his wife exchanged as the most sacred 
contract of their lives and that he looked 
on his daughter’s marriage in the same 
manner. 

Mary Margaret Truman returned to the 
church in which she had been baptized 
and confirmed, to exchange vows with 


Elbert Clifton Daniel on April 21st. Pub- 
lic notice could not be avoided, but once 
in the church, the ceremony was “very 
simple and Christian” in keeping with 
the wishes of the families that it be kept 
free of garish displays. 

The bride carried a small prayer book 
given her by “Grandmother Wallace,” 
Mrs. D. W. Wallace, Mrs. Truman’s 
mother, who died in 1952. “Grandmother 
gave it to me when I was confirmed in 
1940,” she said. A copy of the marriage 
service with a cover hand-tooled by Fr. 
Hutton was presented to the couple. 

There were no pictures permitted of the 
ceremony. A very few reporters, chosen 
by lot or from certain designated papers, 
were permitted to witness the wedding. 

The only music was organ music, be- 
ginning with selections by Mozart and 
Bach before the processional, for which 
Purcell’s “Trumpet Voluntary” was used. 
The recessional was Mendelssohn’s ““Wed- 
ding March.” 

For the Trumans, there is much_per- 
sonal attachment to Trinity Church, as 
it was here that the ex-President and Mrs. 
Truman were married in 1919, shortly 
after he returned from service in World 
War I. Their daughter has been a life- 
long member and was active in choir and 
other activities of Trinity Church. 

The attendants included Mrs. Coleman 
Branton of Kansas City, a member of 
Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, Mrs. 
John E. Horton, of Washington, D. C., 
the former Drucie Snyder, and John Knox 
Barrow, Jr., a long time friend of the 
groom, best man. 

Trinity Church is an historic one, hav- 
ing been founded in 1844. The present 
building was erected in 1880, and only 
recently redecoration has been completed. 
Trinity Church is the mother Church of 
the Kansas City area. 


MARGARET and Clifton Daniel after the wedding: No hurly burly, but a sacred moment in two lives. 
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Orthodox Church in U.S. Called 
Potential Power by Bishop Scaife 


The Orthodox Church in the United States is a potential power for the extension 
of the Kingdom of God among us, the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop of Western 
New York, told students, faculty, alumni, and friends of Bexley Hall, Kenyon College 


Divinity School, Gambier, Ohio, recently. 


“The Orthodox Church is ceasing to be merely a foreign Church worshipping solely 
in foreign languages and is gradually developing into an English-speaking American 
Orthodox Church,” Bishop Scaife said. ‘To remain in ignorance of its thought and 


life is not only a wrong to ourselves but a 
wrong to our country and an injustice to 
the interests of our Church.” 

In the series of four lectures the West- 
ern New York bishop, a leading figure 
in the United States on relations between 
Anglicanism and the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, discussed the historical character- 
istics of this latter group, its national back- 
ground in Greece, Russia, Romania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia, its importance in 
world Christianity, and the spirit of Or- 
thodoxy in the United States today. 

“The Orthodox Church numbers over 
100 million,” Bishop Scaife pointed out, 
“and probably from four to six million 
are in this country. There are many 
among us, however, who have never seized 
the opportunity of establishing personal 
contact with its members; many who know 
little or nothing of its doctrines and 
church life; many who have never realized 
the inherent identity of the Faith which 
they profess with our own.” 

The practical importance of the Ortho- 
dox Church as a world Christian power is 
manifest in three ways, the bishop pointed 
out: (1) its vast supernational commun- 
ion, (2) its history, and (3) its tradition 
of faith and the church life of its people. 

“Russia today is the theater of the ti- 
tanic attack upon Christianity in which 
godless Communism is engaged, and the 
Orthodox hold the front line in that strug- 
gle, but the issue between practical athe- 
ism and Christianity is being silently 
fought out in Greece, Romania, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and the lands which used 
to be in complete subservience to Turkish 
Islam,” Bishop Scaife said. 

He added, “The Orthodox Church may 
be static . . . but it is a great power for 
righteousness in the lives of its people.” 
He denied that it is ““medieval in outlook, 
corrupt in faith, and superstitious in prac- 
tice,’ as some American churchmen have 
maintained. 

The first thing to remember when Epis- 
copalians work with Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, the lecturer said, is: “Do not 
proselytize, even though in many commu- 
nities all the Orthodox young people 
could be brought into an Episcopal 
Church. We need the Orthodox Church 
with its rich traditions here in our land. 
A second point is that Episcopal clergy 
should make an effort to get acquainted 
with the Orthodox clergy... .” 

One of the brightest of recent events in 
religious life, the bishop said, was the 
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agreement of the U.S. Armed Forces to 
recognize Eastern Orthodoxy as a distinct 
religious grouping. “Two states, Rhode 
Island and New Jersey, have also officially 
recognized the Eastern Orthodox confes- 
sion as distinct. 


Chaplain Pressey Takes Post 
With Armed Forces Division 


Them Key. sist Cols) se iienbente rem by. 
Pressey assumed the post of Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Armed Forces 
Division of National Council on March 
26th. 

Born in Marion, Ind., in November, 
1896, Chaplain Pressey was educated at 
the Holderness School in Plymouth, N. H.; 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; and 
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at the General Theological Seminary. Or- 
dained deacon in 1922 and priest in 1923, 
he has served churches in Jersey City and 
Paterson, N. J.; Baker, Ore.; Augusta, 
Me.; and Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Chaplain Pressey served with the Forty- 
third Infantry Division of the National 
Guard during World War II, in the South 
Pacific. 

From 1954 until his coming to the 
National Council, Chaplain Pressey was 
Post and District Chaplain at Fort Law- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. He is married and the 
father of three children. 


5 
Clergymen Attend Unique — 


Course in Divine Healing 


In Western Massachusetts 


‘Thirty-one clergymen of several Church- 
es attended a five-day course in divine 
healing at a unique School of Pastoral 
Care conducted at the conference center 
of the diocese of Western Massachusetts 
in Witinsville. The school, which was 
opened last fall, offers the first organized 
instruction in divine healing. 

Nine of the “students” were Anglican” 
priests from Toronto and Huron in On- 
tario, Can. The others came from various | 
parts of the United States. Also taking the | 
course was Dr. Frank E. Egloff, well) 
known psychiatrist of West Hartford, | 
Conn. ‘| 

Guiding lights at the school are the 
Rey. Edgar Sanford, 66, of Westboro, 
Mass., and his wife, Agnes, author of two 
textbooks and two novels on the subject of 
faith-healing. Another faculty member is _ 
the Rey. Harold Taylor, who lectures on 
group therapy. 

The school functions with the full bless- 
ing and the regular visits of Bishop Law- 
rence of Western Massachusetts, and with 
the backing of an anonymous foundation. 

“We plan to hold seven or eight 
courses for 30 to 40 people every year in 
an attempt to pass on some of the things 
we have learned in our return to the 
full-orbed ministry of Christ-preaching, 
teaching and healing,” Mrs. Sanford said. 

“We believe, too,” she said, “that the 
power to heal is automatically conferred 
on every ordained man at his ordination, 
although the vast majority let the power 
of the Holy Spirit rust within them.” She 
added that many lay people also have the 
gift. 

Mr. Sanford comes from an unbroken 
line of Episcopal priests that reaches back Ip 
over six generations. 

The Sanfords prefer the terms “divine : 
healing” or “spiritual healing” to “faith | 
healing.”” They say the latter is a much- |} 
maligned phrase, “although a_ perfectly |} 
correct and apt one.” The couple prefer 
to have healing sessions during or imme- 
diately after services of Holy Communion, , 
but in their inter-denominational lectures 
at the School they don’t stress this Epis- 
copal viewpoint too heavily. The San- 
fords stress that medical science is a “great 
gift” of God. “Divine healing,” they say, |) 
“is in codperation with doctors, not inj}! 
competition with them.” [RNS] | 


New Bishop of Durham 


Queen Elizabeth has nominated the 
Bishop of Lincoln (the Rt. Rev. Maurice! 
Harland), for election by the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, as Bishop of Dur-| 
ham, according to the London Church | 
Times. The Bishop Designate is 59. Hell) 
has been nominated to succeed Dr. Ram-| 


sey, recently appointed to the Archbishop- 
ric of York. 
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_ Appropriations Made 


By National Council 


According to a brief report telegraphed 
y Miss Elizabeth McCracken, here are 
ome of the highlights of the meeting of 
Vational Council held April 24th to 26th 
t Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. Fur- 
her details will be published later. 
| Appropriations were made for: 


» » A rectory in Cordova, Alaska. 

¥ A theological seminary library in Central 
srazil. 

» © St. Stephen’s Chinese School, Manila, 
’ I. Half the amount needed for the school 
yas appropriated, the other half is to be 
yaised locally. 

/ ~ The district of Eastern Oregon. 

) - The diocese of Sacramento. 

~ A loan to the district of San Joaquin 
for St. Luke’s Church, Bakersfield, Calif. 

» » A chaplain’s house at Brent House, Na- 
ional Center for Devotion and Conference 
n Chicago. 

/ Seabury Press has operated in the black 
‘ince last July Ist and expects to remain 
there, because of the Seabury Series 
Church School materials and their suc- 
sess. Between now and Autumn 35 books 
will be published — 11 in the Seabury 
series, 10 non-textbooks to be published 
nm the U.S. and 10 to be published also in 
ngland, four juvenile books other than 
exts, and a large Prayer Book and Hym- 
al in one volume. 

Three houses in the Greenwich, Conn., 
area will be bought to accommodate cer- 
‘ain National Council offices, for a total 
sum of not over $75,000. 


Bishop Sherrill participated in a panel 
iscussion on “Russian Christians and the 
Ecumenical Movement” at the annual 
meeting of the U. S. Conference for the 
orld Council of Churches, held in Buck 
ill Falls, Pa., recently. He joined other 
members of the recent National Council 
of Churches’ delegation to Russia, includ- 
ing Dr. Paul Anderson, in presenting 
some of the group’s findings to the con- 
ferees. 
' Plans for the 1957 North American 
Conference on “The Nature of the Unity 
e Seek” were discussed. The conference, 
‘to be held in Oberlin, Ohio, will be par- 
ticipated in by all member Churches of 
‘the World Council, with several non- 
‘member Churches invited to attend. Dur- 
ring the coming year some 16 regional 
groups will make preliminary studies on 
jtopics to be on the agenda of the con- 
ference. Probably about 500 informal 
groups in local churches or church coun- 
-cils are expected to carry on “ecumenical 
conversations” of Christian unity at the 
grass roots level. 

Two Christian leaders from Germany 
‘visited the meeting and spoke on the po- 
sition of the Churches in East Germany. 
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ressure of Communism on 
Discussed at World Council’s U.S. Conference 


Dr. Fisher Is Outspoken 
On Cyprus, Malta Problems 


The Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, spoke out frankly 
recently on two matters of international policy, the situations in Cyprus and Malta. 
In his presidential address to the annual meeting of the British Council of Churches, 
Dr. Fisher criticized the British government for having “failed to do more to bring 
about a reconciliation in Cyprus.” He noted that some two months had passed since 
British authorities on the island had deported Archbishop Makarios, head of the 


Greek Orthodox Church of Cyprus. 

Dr. Fisher recalled that in March he 
proposed in the House of Lords a three- 
point solution to the Cyprus problem. 
[L. C., April 1st]. He said: 


“They may not have been good suggestions, 
but at least they enabled a great number of 
Christian people in the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus itself and many friendly 
critics in this country and many parts of the 
world to refrain from mere denunciation, to 
suspend judgment, and to hope that some- 
thing positive and healing would be done and 
done quickly.” 


In warning against any further delay 
by the British government in seeking a 
solution, Dr. Fisher said: 


“Every delay decreases the number of mod- 
erates and decreases the likelihood that the 
government will find any Cypriot to take the 
place of Archbishop Makarios as spokesman 
for his fellow countrymen.” 


Malta’s Constitution 


Speaking on a proposal to integrate 
Malta with Britain, Dr. Fisher said: 


Churches, Foreign Trade 


They said that the Communists are cam- 
paigning intensively for materialism, espe- 
cially among young people, but that direct 
pressures on Protestant Churches are less 
apparent than they were three years ago. 

The Rev. Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, direc- 
tor of the commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, and the Rev. Dr. 
John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, both attacked the 
foreign aid and trade policies of the Unit- 
ed States. Dr. Nolde asserted that aid was 
often given in a way that made recipient 
countries feel like beggars. One result of 
this is that Christian minorities in these 
countries are adversely affected, he said. 
He added: 


“To the extent that we succeed in resolving 
international issues by measures other than 
war, we contribute to religious freedom in 
Communist countries. In this respect our 
efforts to promote peace may have a direct 
bearing upon our objectives of freedom.” 


Dr. Mackay expressed the view that a 
United States ban on trade with Com- 
munist countries “cannot be justified on 
Christian principles or those of the great 
humanistic tradition.” 


“The occasion of a new constitution for 
Malta would bring far-reaching benefit to the 
Christian world, if it led to discussion and 
agreement between the Roman _ Catholic 
Church and other Christian Churches on the 
true Christian meaning — in letter and in 
spirit — of the principles of religious free- 
dom.” 


In a recent referendum, Malta’s pre- 
dominately Roman Catholic electorate 
voted 3-1 for closer ties with Britain and 
the seating of Maltese members in the 
British House of Commons. However, 
Malta’s Roman Catholic bishops opposed 
the move on the grounds that integration 
might limit the freedom of the Church 
and lead to the introduction of legislation 
on marriage, family life, and education 
that would be “unacceptable” to Maltese 
Catholics. 

Dr. Fisher said the Roman Catholic 
Church was “uneasy” about the future 
and “seeking assurances that no Maltese 
Parliament of the future will ever act 
against its wishes.” He added that while 
Roman Catholics were upholders of the 
“Christian principle of religious free- 
dom,” when “denial of it hurts them, they 
are more ardently devoted to it when 
denial of it appears to help them.” 

He declared that “They will understand 
that Anglican and free churchmen are a 
great deal more sensitive to the denial of 
it than they are themselves.” 

The archbishop said that England’s 
Prime Minister and Colonial Secretary 
had given “repeated assurances in the 
House of Commons” that in the event of 
integration the Roman Church would 
“retain all its accustomed rights and privi- 
leges in Malta.” 

He continued: 


“So far, I have no reason to criticize, but I 
might draw attention to a point implicit in 
these declarations. I assume that any con- 
stitutional rights and guarantees will be given 
not to the Roman Catholic Church as such, 
bu to the Maltese Parliament. The Parlia- 
ment will have its constitutional rights in 
regard to the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It can, and no doubt will, continue 
to uphold the canon law of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church as the law of the island. 

“But the British government can give no 
guarantee to the Roman Catholic Church 
that it will forever retain all its present 
rights and privileges. That is a matter which 
must be in the hands of the Parliament.” 

[RNS] 
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TEACHERS 


By the Rev. VICTOR HOAG, D.D. 


Carrier and Content 


I have been drilling my pupils on our 
course,’ reported a teacher, “and I am 
appalled to discover that, although they 
know most of the skeleton facts, they have 
little conception of their significance or 
meaning. Have I failed to impart the 
essence of the Faith to them?” 

Here is our constant danger: that we 
teachers give our children the bare bones 
but not the life of our religion. The 
Christian Faith, for all its miraculous sur- 
vival, is an illusive, gentle, and fleeting 
thing. That is to say, it is essentially 
spiritual. You think you have grasped it, 
but when you open your hand to give it 
to some one else you find only a formula. 

‘This is the clue to that central problem 
in education which we now know as com- 
munication. This can never mean “‘sound- 
ing off,” or telling. You have it, and they 
must get it. But how? The more the teach- 
er strains to “get it across,” the more he 
becomes driver, aggressor, while the pupils 
become listeners. 

We must never mistake the carrier for 
the contents. Yet we are given many ex- 
ternals of the Faith to use in its transmis- 
sion. The creeds are carriers. Forms of 
chosen and tested words, they are still only 
verbal shells unless they convey the living 
faith. 


Lines of Communication 


The Bible carries the Gospel, but it is 
not the Gospel. Rites and ceremonies may 
convey grace, but they are not in them- 
selves spiritual. All teaching devices and 
methods are intended to be means of 
communication; they are not the thing 
communicated. 

The fragrance of flowers, too illusive to 
be bottled, is brought to us as perfume on 
a base carrying agent. The tincture of a 
healing medicine comes in a common 
salve. Indeed, all the spiritual beauties 
of the Christian religion have come to us 
through the personalities of ordinary peo- 
ple. Starting with apostles, disciples, and 
eye-witnesses who received from the Lord 
the essentials of the Faith, these have 
reached us across the years through faith- 
ful, human carriers. ‘There were martyrs, 
evangelists, missionaries, interpreters, cru- 
saders, monks, explorers, builders. In the 
long line there were potentates, popes, 
priests, prophets, poets, peasants, profes- 
sors, printers, preachers, plain people, par- 
ents, parishioners, pastors. 
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By the purpose of God, from the person 
of Christ, the Faith has come to us through 
all sorts of carriers. The list includes 
devices and arts, too. ‘There have been 
writing, and pageantry, architecture, sym- 
bol, and ceremonial, painting and music. 
In our own day the Church is reaching 
many through radio and TV. We all use 
movies, filmstrips, tape recorders, hand- 
work and projects, role playing, the open- 
end story and the buzz group. 

All these have served and will serve as 
vehicles, but they are not the thing com- 
municated. Like runners in a relay, peo- 
ple and methods serve as the unbroken 
line of conductors, passing on the precious 
token. The grand review of 2,000 years 
of transmitting the Gospel may be wit- 
nessed in miniature in any class where we 
see an earnest teacher trying to convey the 
gospel to his little group. He tries to give 
what he has received, as skillfully as he 
can. 


You and Your Methods! 


There is a tendency among untrained 
Church School teachers to scorn our mod- 
ern devices as stunts, and secular novel- 
ties. ‘There are other reasons for resisting 
them. They do require planning and 
thought, and they do take time. But, 
without some methods, you would be 
only a sounding voice. You and your 
methods, selected for the needs of your 
class, may accomplish the miracle of 
teaching. 

This is the sacramental principle: that 
in this life spirit is conveyed by matter; 
that the outward and obvious is employed 
to mediate to us the inward and spiritual 
grace given to the Church. The sacrament 
is a “means” and a “pledge” — that is, a 
guarantee, an assurance — but not the 
main thing. 

We teachers must use externals, but we 
must be forever alert to use them rightly. 
It may well be estimated that 98% of our 
teaching practice is only vehicle. We do 
many things in class that do not seem to 
have much meaning. But now and then 
comes the magnificent moment for which 
all has been arranged. A child under- 
stands. ‘The group is suddenly aware. 

Some folks today deprecate “content” 
teaching, meaning only creed, cult and 
code. But this fragrant and fragile thing 


is the true content. To transmit this we 
dare to teach. 
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that the minority group will suffer serious 
disadvantage. | 
The second fault that I would find in Mr,} 
Guerry’s argument is his inadequate view of} 
the function of the State. To say, as he does, 
“For a right solution of our tragic situation, 
we should rely on Christian love and not on 
force,” is again to expect too much of human 
nature. At least since St. Augustine, it has 
been recognized that the State has a positive 
and useful role to play in its exercise of 
coercive power in the development and estab- 
lishment of structures of justice. It is true, 
of course, that Christians will want to ven- 
ture far beyond the demands of justice asi, 
those are expressed in coercive law and willl) 
attempt additional experiments in self-forget-: 
ful love for the neighbor. To expect the 
voluntary expressions of Christian love tof 
serve as a substitute, however, for the estab-) 
lishment of minimal justice by the coercive) 
power of society is to expect too much. 
(Rev.) JOHN M. KrumM) 
Chaplain, Columbia University 
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New York City 


Fuzzy Thinking 


I have read with interest and more than as 
little sympathy the article, “The Church and& 
the Supreme Court Decision,” by the Rey 
Edward B. Guerry. If a layman may enter} 
into matters theological, I should like to sug 
gest that there is and has been a good dea 
of fuzzy thinking about the nature of the 
Church and what it is. The Reverend gentle- 
man very rightly states that action by the 
General Convention is not binding upo 
Christian conscience for the reason that it isi 
not Ecumenical. But he goes right on to deny 
the power of Ecumenical Councils—referring} 
to an opinion whereby an ecumenical decisior 
does not become dogma except “by a long an@ 
select process through which the decision is} 
referred back to the Church again to say 
whether it has correctly expressed _ itseli}} 
through its Council.” 

Question! Who, by God’s promise decide 
at such a Council? The Church membershify 
here on earth or the Holy Spirit guiding us}} 
into all truth? 

God is not the creature of man or “Thef 
Church”; God is not a democrat nor does He 
subscribe to a republican form of govern 
ment. God is omnipotent, omniscient ané 
omnipresent. It is therefore up to us to fined) 
out what His wishes are: not tell Him what 
we think He ought to mean. 

Second, There seems to be growing thal} 
idea of majority rule. The Church of oul 
Lord started with few and remained and 
remains a minority of mankind. There havé 
been times when one man seemed to stanc 
between it and destruction. The innumerablé 
heresies — Aryanism, Pelagians, Gnostics, the 
early Ebionites, the modern Romanists and \ 
the innumerable varieties of Protestants cer{#) 
tainly constitute a majority! 

If the number of votes in any one age o7 
century counts as the will of God, then Go 
is in a bad way. But, such is not the case\f/ 
The little leaven, under God and the guid |i 
ance of His Holy Spirit, will maintain His) 
Church against all assaults of the World, thal 
Flesh, and the Devil. And particularly tha} 
devil known as “peaceful co-existence.” May) 
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se we need more of St. Ambrose’s spirit: no 
oncession and no arbitration concerning 
“ruth. 

In regard to the question of segregation, 

hat is a knotty problem and one so befogged, 
n both sides, by ancient prides and preju- 
ices that there is little immediate chance 
or a real solution. One thing is certain — 
ike it or not — you cannot legislate a peo- 
»les’ morals or mores, nor can they be changed 
vy judicial fiat. To attempt to do so is usually 
o slow down the very thing that is being 
“ttempted. 
There is much nonsense talked about 
equality.” As my Father once said, “The 
mnly equality is that all are born naked and 
ill will die.” In any family there is inequal- 
ty — though there is brotherhood: one is 
color blind, one is not, one is tone deaf, one 
s not, one is physically strong, one is not. 
_ I can love my brother under God’s Father- 
nood, but that is no reason why I should 
feel that I am illiberal or un-Christian be- 
tause I do not wish to share by bed with 
nim. Let’s face it, the present implications 
of the “integration” proponants lead inevi- 
cably to the mixing of blood. My personal 
sonviction is that God intended the various 
races to develop. separately and not to 
mix physically. Maybe we need an Ecumenical 
Council to determine that, but I am dead 
sure that neither General Convention nor the 
U.S. Supreme Court qualify. 


R. G. WILLcox 
{nterlaken, N: Y. 


A Half Truth 


Congratulations to THe Livinc Cuurcn for 
ublishing article, “The Church and the Su- 
reme Court Decision.” It is an able docu- 
ent and reflects credit on its author, the 
ev. Edward B. Guerry. The citations are 
particularly excellent. 

The good effect of Mr. Guerry’s article is 
itiated though, by the editorial, “Bitter 
Surprise,” which is a study in bias, political, 
sectional and presumably, religious. It re- 
flects the long-held attitude of apparently the 
majority of the people of the Northern states, 
of a penchant for the colored people, espe- 
cially in the South, that has found expression 
in so many ways. In the days of Reconstruc- 
tion, according to the records, it was the cus- 
tom for prominent Northerners, including 
ecclesiastics, to visit the South for the sole 
purpose of speaking words of “encourage- 
ment” to the colored people, and patently 
ignoring the white people, and that custom 
has continued on more or less through the 
years. 

At the close of the editorial the statement 
is made that “segregation is not the ancient 
tradition of the South but a post-Civil War 
development which arose out of a passing 
phase of the South’s history. It is already on 
its way out.” 

That is a half truth at best. 
Frep G. MAHLER 


Raleigh, N. C. 


No Local Problem 


The principal argument of segregationists 
jis that race relationships are a local problem. 
What they really say is that they choose to 
handle their own problems in their own way 
and to do nothing but maintain the status- 
quo if they choose. It is becoming tiresome 
to hear that what affects one part of Christ’s 
Church has no effect on the other parts. 
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Segregationist-Churchmen hurt our Church 
by showing a pagan world a lack of recon- 
ciliation between themselves and those they 
segregate. The pagan sneers when Black and 
White refuse to share the “Common Cup of 
the Lord.” Segregationists in Richmond, Va., 
hinder the preaching of reconciliation through 
Christ’s cross in Ramsey, N. J., and in Hong 
Kong, China. 

Segregationist-Churchmen hurt our Church 
by playing into the hands of the Marxists 
who brazenly boast, “Religion is the opium 
of the people.” Marxists say we use our reli- 
gion as a cloak to perpetuate injustice. Our 
Church is not helped when the Communists 
flood overseas missionary areas with all too 


true stories of how some Christians in Amer- 
ica condone segregation in their midst. This 
is the antithesis of what we preach! 

Tf Segregationist-Churchmen carry their 
ideas out of the Church into their surround- 
ing communities, how can they and we who 
are part of the same Church escape the Com- 
munist condemnation? If the segregationists 
within the Church resent “outside pressure,” 
let them be advised that their attitudes and 
actions hurt the rest of the Church in carry- 
ing the reconciling Gospel of Christ to others. 
This is no local problem only! 

(Rev.) GrorcE R. DAWSON 
Rector, St. John’s Church 
Ramsey, N. J. 


Hysteria in the South 

Congratulations on the editorial “Bitter 
Surprise” [L. C., April 8th], focusing atten- 
tion on what I agree is probably the cause 
of much of the hysteria in the south 
the shock of recognition on the part of White 
Southerners on seeing that their Uncle ‘Tom 
notions have no, or at least little, basis in 
fact. 

Fr. Guerry speaks of the “dogma” of racial 
integrity. There are no other dogmas than 
those established by Council of the Universal 
Church. It is quite clear that no such “dog- 
ma” has been so established. 

The question is not one of wicked North- 
erners imposing a “new” doctrine of inte- 
gration on the South. Racial segregation, 
when introduced after the CIVIL WAR, was 
a radical departure from the practice of the 
Episcopal Church in the SOUTH, and as such 
was resisted valiantly by several of the Epis- 
copate, especially the Bishop of South Caro- 
lina, and of the laity, especially Gen. R. Pe ee. 
There was and is no precedent for segregation 
in the practice or doctrine of the early 
Church. I defy the segregationists to find 
one canon of the Episcopal Church, or a can- 
non of any orthodox communion, Anglican, 


Eastern, or Roman in obedience, which au- 
thorizes the segregation of communicants at 
the altar rail, on the basis of race. 

Clearly, then, segregation is the intruding 
doctrine, and it would seem that it has been 
rejected by General Convention as heretical. 
Surely Fr. Guerry isn’t going to claim that a 
heresy must be rejected by all the parishes 
before the condemnation is effective. 

Now that Convention and the National 
Council have spoken, it becomes the duty of 
every Episcopalian to struggle against segre- 
gation as manfully as against the Devil (from 
whom it sprang). 

Bishop ‘Thomas’ defense of segregation was 
founded on the assumption that all had 
access to grace by faith regardless of whether 
segregated or not. This depends on the as- 
sumption of the Lutheran doctrine of “Justi- 
fication by Faith.” It would seem that the 
Anglican Churches have taught as_ they 
received the faith from the Church Universal, 
that there are effective sacraments. It is in 
the distribution of the sacraments that segre- 
gation is most offensive. At the Eucharist all 
communicants are made one flesh with Christ, 
lifted up as it were into his garment, and 
since at one with Him, at one with each 
other . . . an Atonement if you like. 

In forcing Negro Anglicans to receive the 
Blessed Sacrament separately, White Southern 
Anglicans are guilty of the worst kind of 
sophistry, since, if they are made one in 
Christ, there can be no possible reason out- 
side of gross sin and iniquity for separation 
at that moment physically. 

The Universal policy of the Church has 
been to support ever widening circles of 
governmental authority. It has, all things 
being equal, supported a central government 
against a local government as an expression 
of the obvious need for a Universal State to 
be the counterpart of the Universal Church— 
witness the Holy Roman Empire. It seems to 
me that “interposition” is a dangerous re- 
versal of this generally accepted tradition of 
Christian polity. Fr. Guerry appeals to no 
Theological authorities to justify “interposi- 
tion” Madison and Jefferson are cer- 
tainly not orthodox, whatever else they may 
have been as statesmen. 

On his own grounds his constitutional argu- 
ments are sieve-like. The Supreme Court is 
the final arbiter on whether or not it is the 
last court of appeal on constitutionality, and 
as such will probably, if they have any sense, 
follow the unbroken tradition of the Court 
and rule the State Supreme Courts, and the 
childish “interposition” resolutions out of 
court. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has, by its power to define the Constitution 
which established it, a self-defining jurisdic- 
tion, and nothing can be done about it one 
way or another. Its decisions are the law of 
the land, resistance to them is fruitless unless 
armed, and if armed is rebellion, from which 
the Prayer Book enjoins us to pray God for 
deliverance. 

There is no such thing as racial integrity, 
scientifically speaking. If there were there 
would be no legal way of enforcing it under 
the Constitution . and if it were legal it 
would be immoral, unjust, and heretical to 
do so — now as it was when it was first 
foisted on the Church without anyone au- 
thorizing it officially against the universal 
practices of centuries. 

WINTHROP ROWE 
Grand Lodge, Mich. 
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Aleoholic Artists 


THE CUP OF FURY. By Upton Sinclair. 
Great Neck, New York: Channel Press. 
pelLoO nebo. 


“T compile a list of the drinking people 
I have known. Two score of them went to 
their doom, 11 as suicides. This is their 
story.” 

In his introductory chapter to The Cup 
of Fury Upton Sinclair expresses the hope 
that these tragic stories about some of his 
fellow writers “may have the impact of an 
antitoxin” upon the young people of 
today and prevent them from suffering a 
similar fate. 

The author knows only too well the 
unhappiness of those who suffer from 
alcoholism, having learnt from bitter ex- 
periences in his own family and among 
the distinguished writers who were his 
friends. It is therefore to be expected that 
the book should be autobiographical in 
character. He writes personal anecdotes 
about his contemporaries Jack London, 
Sinclair Lewis, O. Henry, Stephen Crane, 
Isadora Duncan, Dylan ‘Thomas, and 
other men and women of genius whose 
drinking was beyond control. 

In the final analysis, however, these 
tales are no more than sensational anec- 
dotes, they do not give more than a super- 
ficial description of personalities, and 
little or no indication as to why these 
people were driven to drink “the Cup of 
Fury.’ I believe that our young people 
of today will rightly demand more basic 
and profound reasons for not drinking 
than can be provided by the example of 
a group of brilliant but alcoholic artists. 

Upton Sinclair preaches the doctrine of 
total abstinence with great intensity and 
with little sympathy for those who prac- 
tice true temperance, which is modera- 
tion, in their drinking. His outspoken 
attack on the blandishments of the liquor 
industry, however, will win the approval 
of many drinkers and non-drinkers. 

The concluding chapters of the book 
are constructive. Attention is drawn to 
the conclusions of Drs. Robert Straus and 
Selden Bacon in their recent study, 
Drinking in College, published by the 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, in which 
it is pointed out that most young people 
are not considered to have “lost status” 
among their friends if they refuse to 
drink. The author devotes a chapter to 
a review of the program of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, which is acknowledged to be 
one of the most powerful and successful 
therapeutic efforts in the field of alcohol- 
ism today. 

In emphasizing the spiritual program 
of A. A. and the research activities of the 
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Yale Center, Mr. Sinclair has made as 
helpful a contribution to the prevention 
of alcoholism as in his series of reminis- 
cences. It is to be hoped that an impor- 
tant value of this book will be to make 
people talk and think about their own 
attitudes to drinking, to face and make 
conscious decisions about it rather than 
be swept along heedlessly on the current 
of fashion in their particular social circle. 

The problem of alcoholism, from which 
4,000,000 people are now suffering in this 
country, deserves all the prayerful and 
intelligent consideration which Christian 


people can devote to nes 
PHEBE M. Horr 


Needed, A Reemphasis 


THE CITADEL OF LEARNING: By James 
Bryant Conant. Yale University Press. 
Pp. vii, 79, $2. 


After 20 years as president of Harvard, 
Dr. James B. Conant resigned to become 
United States High Commissioner and a 
little later Ambassador to Germany and it 
was feared that his valuable contributions 
to the theory and practice of education 
in America might be suspended; but this 
happily is not the case. 

This present small volume is evidence 
that we are to hear from Dr. Conant from 
time to time. It consists of three essays. 
The first of these, from which the whole 
volume takes title, originally was deliv- 
ered as the Spaulding Lecture at Yale in 
February, 1955. ‘The second chapter is 
an address delivered on the occasion of 
the celebration of the 100th Anniversary 
of the founding of Michigan State Col- 
lege. ‘The third chapter consists of an 
enumeration of what Dr. Conant thinks 
are the most important practical problems 
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facing American education, particularly 
higher education. 

By the Citadel of Learning the author 
means “all those creative activities of the 
human spirit which are not directly re- 


, 


lated to practical affairs.” Among other 
things this means the arts and religion. 
The inclusion of these will probably be 
a surprise to previous readers of Dr. 
Conant, who formerly has insisted vigor- 
ously that neither the arts nor religion has 
any basic connection with the pursuit of 
truth. He is still careful to insist that the 
study of the arts and religion has nothing 
to contribute to truth, but only to beauty. 
This is hardly what will satisfy many 
theologians and philosophers and artists 
generally but it is far in advance of the 


position previously held by Dr. Conant, | 

In a magazine like THE Living CHURCH 
there is not enough space to enumerate, 
much less describe, even the chief devel- 
opments of the author’s thought about } 
the nature of learning. The book is 
packed full of brief but penetrating anal- 
yses of the educational situation; and that 
is what Dr. Conant is content to do. 

Dr. Conant thinks that a chief charac 
teristic of American culture and_ there- 
fore of American education must be and | 
is mobility — geographic, residential, 
ethnic. Tradition matters very little in} 
our country and probably will amount to} 
less and less. ““The development of our ; 
schools and colleges has been motivated |) 
by our desire to move constantly toward y 
two goals: equality of opportunity for all 
youth, equality of respect for all honest 
citizens. ” Nobody can understand 
our education or anything much else) 
about America unless he acknowledges } 
and welcomes this mobility. Because of” 
this mobility there is no chance of the? 
United States becoming Communistic. So 
Dr. Conant thinks and makes out a good 
case for his position. 

“The road to the future, we were as- 
sured by the European radicals of 25) 
years ago, was a socialistic one. It has 
turned out quite otherwise. Here in 
America we have evolved a type of eco- 
nomic and social system that was pre- 4 
dicted by few European observers. Paul | 
Hoffman has called it ‘mutual capital 
ism. 

The new conditions of the 20th cen- 
tury are bringing about another American 
educational transformation. 

For instance, Dr. Conant is sure that} 
there must needs be a thorough reempha- 
sis on world geography and on foreign 
languages. Neither of these, he thinks, has 4} 
at present a proper place in the cur-4j 
ricula: | 


\ 
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“That this change will make school days 
easier not even the most enthusiastic linguist 
is likely to maintain. 

“Even the most enthusiastic supporter of] 
American education must admit that a great §) 
deal of time is wasted in school and college..|} 

“To capitalize the rich resources of human 
talent which gifted children and youth pos-i}} 
sess, the schools and colleges must give spe-}/ 
cial attention to the education of the giftedl]] 
child. 

“The way out of this educational quandary} 
lies in identifying scholastic talent young} 
and then providing for teachers who wil 
stimulate the selected students to do thein 
utmost because they want to and as a matten}) 
of pride.” 


In his final chapter Dr. Conant attempts 
to enumerate specific practical changes 
which have to be faced. It is impossiblaf’ 
to do this with any adequacy in a reif! 
stricted space and Dr. Conant makes naff, 
attempt to do it. He seems to believe 
that, if the fundamental principles have 
been determined, his readers are compe} 
tent to attend to the details. 


This is an extraordinarily good book| 
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/ one possible basic defect is its failure 
/note that the development of such an 
uucational system as the author rightly 
vocates depends upon the kind of work 
at is done in the grade schools. The 
cial point in the American educational 
stem is what is done with and for chil- 
ben under fourteen years of age. They 
ust be taught how to read and write and 
‘ure and learn how to observe things 
cl. Without that training all 
eories will come to nothing much. How 
r does Dr. Conant have confidence in 
at is usually called “progressive educa- 
dn’? Will he please write another book 
ad tell us what he thinks about this? 


| BERNARD I. BELL 


‘ailor Made 
: THE CHURCH FOR YOU. An Introduc- 


| tion to the Episcopal Church. By H. 
|) Robert Smith. Seabury Press. Pp. 96. 


, Paper, $1.35. 


‘This little book is a well written intro- 
ction to the ways and spirit of the 
jpiscopal Church. Using non-technical 
nguage it is meant for newcomers and 
nguirers although confirmation classes 
hight well use it. The newcomer is made 
feel at home, visible symbols are ex- 
Jained, objections are met, and an ex- 
ellent guide to follow the Sunday services 
| provided. 

The uses and history of the Prayer 
ook, the role of the Bible in the Church, 
ind the Creeds are discussed. The final 
“How to Join the Episcopal 


ye) treats Baptism, Confirmation, and 
e rewards and duties of membership. 

For people whose former background 
, non-liturgical, this book is tailor made. 
‘or others, the vagueness (in an other- 
tise accurate book) at the points of the 
iritual values of Holy Communion and 
ne meaning of Baptism is unfortunate. 
Yue to the desire to avoid controversy 
nd technical terms, these are the worst 
ults of the book. It can, with profit, be 
‘iven to laymen for it points the reader 
b helpful books and the parish priest 
br more details on matters of worship, 
istory, and theology. 
| RicHArp A. YALE 


\ Picture of Simpler Days 


HOW TO PRAY. By Jean-Nicolas Grou. 
Translated by Joseph Dalby. Harpers. 


$3. 


One is indebted to Joseph Dalby and 
o Harper & Brothers for this new trans- 
sation of Jean-Nicolas Grou’s chapters on 
prayer from his well-known work, The 
school of Jesus Christ. 

In this extract from the larger work 
2ere Grou advances the proposition that 
most of us are as ignorant of the theory 
s of the practice of prayer. He proceeds 
on this assumption through 10 illuminat- 
ng chapters. 
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Most of us know that prayer is a reli- 
gious act but forget that it is a supernat- 
ural act beyond our own strength, only 
to be performed by the inspiration and 
help of grace. It is God alone who 
teaches us the nature of prayer, and his 
teaching is no less necessary with regard 
to the objective of prayer. The Holy 
Spirit inspires us as to the qualities of 
prayer. Our prayer must be attentive, 
humble, reverent, loving, entirely con- 
fident, and persevering. In our prayer 
we are too much accustomed to refer 


everything to ourselves, whereas every- 
thing must be referred to God. 

Half of the chapters of How to Pray 
are titled “God alone teaches us to pray,” 
concludes 


each of which with prayer 


springing naturally from the discourse. 
This makes the book helpful if used in 
meditation. Also discussed are the multi- 
plicity of Vocal Prayers, the Efficacy of 
Prayer, Continual Prayer, Common Pray- 
er, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

In regard to the multiplicity of vocal 
prayers, our Saviour’s seeking to dissuade 
his followers from praying with a multi- 
tude of words is a clear incentive to the 
prayer of silence. The Church in her 
Liturgy uses only vocal prayer because 
here we have to do with a public office, 
vocal prayer being public prayer, while 
mental prayer is private and personal. 

If there is one single thing our Lord 
insisted on it is the efficacy of prayer. If 
prayers are not heard the blame rests with 
ourselves. Before we pray we must inquire 
whether we ought to make the request. 
We must conform to God’s views about 
prayer. To ask in the right way it is nec- 
essary that the Holy Spirit ask in us, and 
He will ask only such things as are con- 
cerned with God’s glory and our salva- 
tion. 

In the matter of continual prayer, to 
which our Lord obliges us, we must real- 
ize that the only kind of prayer that the 
Christian can practice unceasingly is the 
prayer of the heart. How can this prayer 
of the heart be continual? How, on the 
other hand, can it fail to be so when it 
is the Holy Spirit who creates the prayer 
of the heart and who intends that this 
should be continual? It is one’s own fault 
if the intention be not fulfilled. The pray- 
er of the heart is the immediate effect of 
divine grace. It is as easy and natural for 


the heart to pray always as to love always. 

In our author’s treatment of common 
prayer he is chiefly concerned with prayer 
in the household and family, and he gives 
a refreshing picture of simpler days when 
parental authority was in evidence. ‘The 
perusal of this chapter is, however, a re- 
warding and helpful experience. 

This whole admirable treatment of 
prayer is rounded out and completed by a 
superb discussion of the Lord’s Prayer, 
well worth a study in and by itself. 

Matcotm DEP. MAYNARD 


The Hunt for Lost Men 


THE THEOLOGY OF REINHOLD NIE- 
BUHR. By Hans Hofmann. Translated 
by Louise Pettibone Smith. Scribner’s. 
Loy PAR a Oo 


Reinhold Niebuhr [see p. 4] is Pro- 
fessor of Applied Christianity at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. Some 
of his theological ideas have become part 
of the religious climate of our age. His 
books and lectures have profoundly in- 
fluenced a whole generation of preachers, 
theologians, and churchgoers, sometimes 
when they were not even consciously 
aware of it. With Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner, he is one of the foremost leaders 
in the movement known as neo-Ortho- 
doxy. 

It is understandable, then, why there 
have been so many books devoted to 
explications of Niebuhr’s theology. He is 
a complex thinker and an original one. 
He is sometimes shocking, and the pessi- 
mism that seems at first glance to dull the 
edge of his ideas repels many readers. 

The latest book on Niebuhr is the best 
in a long while; undoubtedly it is the 
most comprehensive. Hans Hofmann has 
written an exhaustive study on the origins 
of Niebuhr’s thought and has traced its 
gradual development and maturation 
through many of Niebuhr’s works. It is 
precise and detailed in exactly the way 
we have come to expect from German 
writers; perhaps a bit difficult to read in 
its complexities, but highly rewarding in 
its thoroughness. Where possible Hof- 
mann wisely has Niebuhr speak for him- 
self through copious quotations. 

This is not the place to enter into a 
discussion of the pros or cons of Niebuhr’s 
ideas. (Hofmann takes a whole book to 
do it!) But some summary of Niebuhr’s 
principal concepts is in order. 

Niebuhr feels that men in our time are 
irreligious because religion has failed to 
make civilization ethical rather than be- 
cause it has failed to maintain intellec- 
tual soundness or respectability. ‘For 
every person who disavows religion be- 
cause some ancient and unrevised dogma 
outrages his intelligence, several become 
irreligious because the social impotence 
of religion outrages their conscience.” 

Man, according to Niebuhr, lives in 
two worlds. He is a social creature, one 
part of a community. But he is also a 
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The 


DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


and the 


Spaapeul etal 
CH RIST 


by Geoffrey Graystone, S.M. 


The first book in English by a 
Catholic authority on the famous 
scrolls. Nothing could be calmer 
or better tempered than this ap- 
praisal of what really is impor- 
tant or new in the scrolls and 
what only seems so at first 
glance. This is a book which 
everyone, Catholic or Protestant, 
who has been alarmed by the 
current hysteria on this subject 
will be grateful for. Ready $2.50 


The 


HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by 


Msgr. Ronald Knox 


ONE VOLUME 


“Christian people of ail commun- 
ions will welcome the opportu- 
nity of possessing so notable a 
translation in this convenient one 
volume edition.” — The Church 
Times (Church of England). 


“Knox's version has become a 
household word in all the 
Churches, and this beautifully 
printed edition will be wel- 
comed everywhere.’ — Method- 
ist Recorder (England). 


This one volume Knox Bible will 
be published here on May 16th, 
in two editions: Family Edition: 
dark red cloth, red edges, silk 
marker with eight extra pages 


for family records. $8.50 
Regular Edition: maroon cloth 
$7.50 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these books see Sheed and 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trum- 
pet, free and postpaid, write to Livia 
MacGill at — 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


spiritual being. He sees about him fail- 
ure, incompetence, thwarted progress, 
misused power. However, Niebuhr goes 
on, religion (which should be the refresh- 
er of man’s spiritual strength) has become 
frozen and does nothing to relieve these 
situations. On the contrary, religion is 
now almost exclusively interested in the 
preservation of the status quo. The revo- 
lutionary drive of Christ has been totally 
lost: in fact, condemned. As a result, 
“Religion is far more fruitful of 
philanthropy than of social justice.” 

To Niebuhr, the pivotal point around 
which all. of men’s difficulties revolve is 
sin — in the full Biblical sense of the 
word. Man, through the exercise of his 
free will, has turned from God. Since he 
is in the central position between society 
and God, man has thereby cut himself 
off-from a successful relationship with 
either! 

In seeking for salvation in a personal 
rather than social way (and hence in a 
selfish rather than a humble way) man 
acts as though his redemption had not 
already been achieved in Christ’s death 
on the Cross. He still must learn hu- 
mility before he can eat the fruits of his 
own salvation. But lacking humility, man, 
through presumption, makes of his quest 
a further sin. 

It therefore follows that since individ- 
ual man is sinful, society cannot be other 
than corrupt, and out of this corruption 
flows all of the injustice and personal 
horror in the world. 

The arena of contact for Niebuhr be- 
tween man and sin is History. Man has 
followed a secular view of the world. This 
view is perverted since it does not take 
into consideration the fact that the re- 
vealed will of God is the salvation of his- 
torical man. (For what other reason 
would God Himself have become a his- 
torical person?) It therefore becomes a 
Christian’s duty to fight this secular view 
of history as the breeding ground of fur- 
ther sin, as the chief stumbling block to 
the true community of brotherhood. 

Niebuhr’s orientation is always a social 
one. Man is im the world, though he may 
not be of it. Niebuhr’s interpretation is 
always directed toward the restoration of 
man (as the integer of society) back to a 
proper relationship with God. It is only 
in this way, he feels, that the Gospel can 
have something to say to modern man. 

‘These are complicated ideas to set down 
so coldly and briefly. Yet they have sifted 
down into the thinking of many of Nie- 
buhr’s contemporaries — and I do not 
mean only theologians. Through the lay- 
leaders and preachers in the church, Nie- 
buhr has reminded many a thinking man 
that his “. . . true nature has its founda- 
tion in its bond with God and works out 
its destiny in the fellowship of society.” 
Niebuhr so stands at the crossroads be- 
tween the Church and the world. 

This is not a cheerful book. Its subject 
has often been accused of an over-riding 


pessimism that tends to ignore the impor 
tance of Jesus as a personal Saviour a if 
Redeemer. It is true that Niebuhr reject} 
the possibility that the world will righ} 
itself by itself. He sees hope only inf 
repentance and humility. But surely thi 
makes for a pessimism aimed only at de 
stroying the false optimism that has se 
long betrayed man. So, though not cheer 
ful, the book certainly points to our hope 
Hofmann (with a liberal assist fron 
Louise Pettibone Smith’s excellent trans 
lation of an extremely diffuse style) ha: 
performed a heroic service in reducing} 
Niebuhr’s complicated thought to a mam 
ageable volume. It will be useful sineg 
our search for God has become almos} 
desperate. Niebuhr has tried to under 
stand this chase. For only one purpose: 
“In order that he may announce to th 
hunters that God Himself has alread) 
long ago taken upon Himself the hunj 
for lost men. We could not seek, if w 

had not long ago been found by God.” 
Rosert H. GLAUBER 
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MODERN CANTERBURY PILGRIMS An 
Why They Chose the Episcopal Churchij 
Edited, with an essay, by James 
Pike. Morehouse-Gorham. Pp. 317 
$3.85. 


In Modern Canterbury Pilgrims, 2! 
men and one woman of today tell in win) 
some language why they chose the Episij 
copal Church — or more accurately, peri 
haps, why they chose to become informeeff 
and active Anglicans.* 

Among the contributors to this sympc 
sium are clergy and laity, some on thi} 
side of the Atlantic, some on the othenf 
Some were ministers of other Christia#} 
bodies, who now exercise their minis | 
in one or another national branch of thijf 
Anglican Communion. Thus W. G. Pecif 
was a well-known Methodist minister if 
England before his ordination some 34} 
years ago by the late Archbishop Temple 
D. R. Davies, who was brought up th 
Welsh Noncomformity and never attenc@) 
ed Anglican worship until he was 50, if 
now rector of the Church of St. Marg} 
Magdelen in St. Leonard’s-on-Sea in 3 


diocese of Chichester. And Joseph Wit 
kofski is a well-known priest of the did 
cese of Pittsburgh and Livinc Cnurci 
author who came into the Episcopq 
Church from the Roman priesthood. 
Others were laymen — or not much ¢ 
anything — who, when they came to segf 
that the Episcopal Church was the Chure4 
for them, were led to the Sacred Ministn#! 
as well. And still others, coming into al 


*The 23 “pilgrims”: John H. Hallowell, W. 
Auden, Antonio D. Marquez, Donald Slesingei 
D. R. Davies, Theodore O. Wedel, W. G. Pech 
Joseph Wittkofski, Samuel J. Wylie, Kathlee 
Bliss, Owen C. Thomas, Emani Sambayya, Willia | 
A. Spurrier, III, Eduard Heimann, Michael Alle } 
Enrico C. S. Molnar, Hoxie Neale Fairchild, wild | 
liam A. Baar, Michael Budzanoski, Chad Walshs i 
Howard A. Johnson, William G. Pollard, Jamal 
A. Pike. 
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Iscopal Church, have chosen to remain 
ormed and faithful laymen. 


Chere is thus variety here — variety of 
ial background, occupational variety, 
{ variety in the presentation of the case 

Anglicanism. But underneath this 
iety the reasons that remain constant, 
‘t-seem to have motivated all of these 
xrims, are simply stated: they are all 
ppy in the Episcopal Church because 
| it is in some sense of the word a 
rt of the Catholic Church of Christ, 
“serving in its formularies the core of 
* historic faith; (2) it combines with 
fs emphasis a wide measure of freedom; 
d (3) it expresses the faith through the 
dered and dignified worship of the Book 
“Common Prayer. 
(This is a book that it is really thrilling 
‘read. It is a book for dejected and dis- 
intled Episcopalians. It is a book to 
ve to potential converts — though even 
me of the pilgrims mentioned in it were 
it very ‘“‘potential” at one time! It is 
oO a book for the loyal Churchman who 
yes his Church. 
Wit is true, of course, that these “pil- 
ims” have achieved a measure of recog- 
ion as Anglicans; some indeed have 
jen whisked to the heights. It may be 
cued that enthusiasm is easy under such 
rcumstances. On the other hand these 
ere men of ability to start out with; and 
is to the credit of the Church that she 
's recognized ability where she saw it. 
I have only one criticism: surely more 
an one woman could have been found 
keep Kathleen Bliss company. Other- 
ise the book is tops. 

Francis C. LIGHTBOURN 


i 
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‘o Echo Tradition 


‘THE SPLENDOR OF THE CHURCH. By 
‘Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated by 
Michael Mason. Sheed and Ward. Pp. 
XII, 289. $3.50. 


‘When one notes, as does the French 
1eologian, Henri de Lubaé. S.-J: in. 7 ke 
hlendor of the Church, the ecumenical, 
urgical, and sociological movements 
hich are alive today, it may well be 
zreed that the 20th century will be 
nown to posterity as “the century of the 
*hurch.” With interest in the Church thus 
hanifest, it is good that this translation 
if the second edition of Fr. Lubac’s Medt- 
ution sur l’Eglise should now be made 
vailable to English-speaking readers. 

Fr. de Lubac states that his purpose iS 
ot to be original but to echo Tradition 
n the essential nature and mystery of 
he Church. Some of the material in 
his book will strike the Anglican reader 
vith the meditative purpose which the 
luthor claims, but much of the material 
annot fail to stir the Anglican to 
miticism. Some of the profuse footnoting 
is helpful, but a great deal of it only 
eems to make a book of moderate actual 
ength turgid in its effect. Anglicans are 
presented with a book containing many 
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For the graduating seminarian... 


a gift of life-long usefulness 


King 
James 
Version 
AV, x 63, x 15/16” 


simply 


TYPE SAMPLE 


gold, with horses and cattle, 
and with very many free gifts 
of a great number whose 
minds were stirred up thereto. 

10 King Cyrus also brought 
forth the holy vessels, which 


Choose your gift from this list of 


No. 1441xA — Genuine leather, 
India paper, gold edges__-$11.00 


No. 1440xA — Same as above in 
Red IEG 


No other gift will be so welcome 


HARPER’S 
FAMOUS 
CLEARBLACK 
BIBLE with 
APOCRYPHA 


Both marked for pronunciation 


“For type and binding it would be 
hard to beat. Lucky is the person who 
gets this Bible for a present!” 


—Living Church 


“Certainly the most beautiful and 
the most readable small Bible I have 
ever seen. If one wants an edition of 
the King James Version, this one is not 


good; it is perfect.” 
—Christian Century 


rest of their council, and the 
judges that are in Ceé-ld- 
syr-i-a and Phé-ni-cé. 

18 Be it now known to the 
lord the king, that the Jews 
that are come up from you to 


unrivalled Bibles with Apocrypha: 
No. 1477xA — Genuine Morocco, 
India paper, gold edges__-$14.50 


No. 1480xA — Same as above in 
Red 15.00 


and of such day-by-day useful- 


ness. A Bible he will cherish and use with delight! Beautifully 
clear type, handy size, superb binding and the only Apocrypha 
available with pronouncing marks — making it ideal for study 
use. All styles come in a handsome blue and gold GIFT-PAK box. 


At your bookstore 


» HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 16, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


5 pc. Eucharistic-Pure Silk-All Patterns and Colors. 
Introductory SPECIAL PRICE $125.00. May-June. 


Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, Funeral Palls, 
Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, Chalices, 
etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUDBURY BRASS. 


Write for samples and information. All items fully 
guaranteed. For lowest prices and complete satis- 
faction write to: 


AMERICAN CHURCH SUPPLY 
2602 Belcourt Ave. Nashville 12, Tenn. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
14 E. 41st St. 29 E. Madison St. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago 2, iil. 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. of California 
261 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


GOWN S 


«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
Embroideries - Vestments 
Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Alters Brass Goods 
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G21-22 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1954 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. They enable you to earn money for your 


treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Officials. 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


The right gift for any 


happy occasion is an 


OXFORD 


book 0 
ommon Prayer 


Wren you plan a gift for a 
spring bride, or to mark a Con- 
firmation or graduation, remem- 
ber that an Oxford Prayer Book 
is always appreciated. The Cus- 
todian’s certificate in each book 
and on each box is your guaran- 
tee of absolute textual accuracy. 
The Oxford name is your guar- 
antee of the highest quality and 
the finest workmanship. 


Three Oxford Prayer Books 
in the popular 32mo size (5% x 
358”) are especially well suited 
to spring gift occasions. 


07312 White Vinyl (Oxford’s 
beautiful new long-wearing plastic 
binding). Washable. Gift boxed 
and with Baptism, Confirmation or 
Marriage Certificate on request, 
%e” thick. $5.00 


07371 White French Morocco, 
moiré paper lined. Washable. Gift 
boxed and with Marriage Certifi- 
cate. %6" thick. $6.50 


07333x Morocco, hand grained, 
gold fillet, Oxford India paper 
edition, %” thick. Black, blue 
(07334x), maroon (07336x), or 
red (07337x). $7.50 


All styles have round corners, 
gold edges, and gold cross. 
At your booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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valuable insights, but just as often with a 
context and Biblical exegesis with which 
they cannot agree. 

Among topics treated in a most com- 
mendable way are the expositions of the 
permanence of the character of Orders 
as against their external function or 
power; the distinction and application of 
“Church” in an active and passive sense; 
the interdependence and interaction of 
the Church as the Mystical Body and the 
“holy mysteries” of the Eucharist; the 
common, non-hierarchial, spiritual priest- 
hood of all Christians as not being merely 
a subordinate participation in the exter- 
nal, particular, hierarchial priesthood. In 
addition, there is much valuable discus- 
sion of the Church itself as a sacrament. 

The author well presents the Roman 
view of the nature and role of obedience 
in the Church. He indicates its purpose 
and tensions; the former being more 
easily determined than the latter resolved 
in any given case. He concludes with a 
summary chapter of current Roman 
thought on the interpenetration of the 
motherhood of Mary and that of the 
Church. ARTHUR A. VOGEL 


A Travel Book and Mere 


RED, BLACK, BLOND AND OLIVE. By 
Edmund Wilson. Oxford University 
Press. Pp. v, 500. $6.75. 


Mr. Wilson of New Yorker and Dead 
Sea Scroll fame has written what the 
jacket describes as a study in four civili- 
zations: Zuni [Indians of northwestern 
New Mexico]; Haitians; the people of 
Soviet Russia in 1935; the new state of 
Israel. 

This is a travel book, but it is more 
than that; it is research into the lives, 
customs, and cultures of the people in- 
volved. It is not dull; it is charmingly 
and delightfully written in the usual style 
which makes Mr. Wilson one of our fore- 
most literary critics. 

The chapter on Israel (1954) will prob- 
ably contain the most appeal for Church- 
people. 

Mr. Wilson does not like to read trans- 
lations, so, never having read Genesis 
before in his life, he arms himself with 
Hebrew grammar and dictionary and pro- 
ceeds to the task. The resulting extraor- 
dinarily modern review of one of the 
world’s oldest books, which Mr. Wilson 
writes as “neither a Jew nor a Christian,” 
should be of considerable interest to 
clergymen and lay people. Jie Dy 


12 Anniversaries 


MY EARLY LIFE IN THE CHURCH. A 
Record from Holy Baptism through 
Confirmation. By Robert S. Lambert 
and Flora S$. Fender. Seabury Press. 
ages unnumbered (about 40). Paper, 
75 cents. 


In the form of an 
Gaiexan On 


album, measuring 
My Early Life in the Church 


The 12th Edition of... 


Episcopal Church” 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 


| 
With a Commendatory Foreword | 
by the former Presiding Bishop of the | 
Episcopal Church, i 

the Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, D.D. } 
AKE excellent gifts for Confirma- 

tion and birthdays. Use them as 
textbooks for the confirmation class, : 
especially the adult members, and give J] 
them as presents to the candidates. 


J ° 
Church Organizations 
e 
make money for your parish 
by buying at quantity prices and selling 
at the single copy price. 
PRICE LIST 
Single copies and up to 5............ $1.00 each 
85c each ( 6 for $ 5.10) | 
12-24 copies....75c each ( 12 for $ 9.00) ff 
25-49 copies....70c each ( 25 for $17.50) | 
50-99 copies....65c each ( 50 for $32.50) ff 
100 or more 
copies ___..... _60c each (100 for $60.00) 
If the remittance is sent with the order, 
we pay the postage. 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
LOCK BOX 50A, WAVERLY STATION, 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. 


6-11 copies.... 


Tronzoe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


TABLES)| 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
church or school, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or_ lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 
Banquet Table. 
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INSPIRED GIFTS FOR 
| PARENTS OF NEW BABIES 


‘My Early Life 
| in the Church 


By ROBERT S. LAMBERT 
and FLORA S. FENDER 


A religious “baby book” in which 
to record birth, baptism, special 

church events, and confirmation. 

Space is provided for photographs 
and autographs. Baptism, Confir- 
. mation, First Communion certifi- 
cates are bound into the book. 
) Printed in two colors. $.75 
i 


' 


' Preface for 
| Parents 


By ANITA WHEATCROFT 
Foreword by Dora Chaplin 


The Christian meaning of parent- 
hood from pre-natal preparation 
to baptism, explained with humor 
and understanding. A book to help 
parents give their children the one 
indestructible gift — an abiding 
faith in God. Charmingly illus- 
trated. $1.75 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Hooker's Theology 
of Common Prayer 


By JOHN S. MARSHALL 
THE UNIVERSITY of the SOUTH 
PAPER EDITION $2.50 
CLOTHBOUND $4.00 
Postpaid 

In this book Hooker gives us the 
answer to many of the puzzling 
questions we ask about our Book of 
Common Prayer. Why set forms 
of worship? Why holy days? Why 
the petitions of the litany? Why 
infant baptism? Why Holy Com- 
munion? Why deacons, priests and 
bishops? Here is a book revealing 
to churchmen the theology of their 
Prayer Book as conceived by the 
greatest of Anglican theologians. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THE UNIVERSITY of the SOUTH 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


Subscribe to 
Tue Livinc CHURCH 


: Rate: $7.50 per year. 
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covers the first 12 anniversaries of one’s 
baptism. It contains space for recording 
the relevant facts about one’s baptism — 
place and date, name of officiating min- 
ister, name of godparents — and one’s 
subsequent ‘early life in the Church” — 
Sunday School attendance, Sunday School 
teachers, Church activities, Confirmation, 
and First Communion. There is also space 
each year for a picture of the child. 

All this data is to be filled in at first 
by the parents, then gradually by the 
child, under parental supervision, then by 
the child alone. Interspersed are appro- 
priate quotations from the Bible, the 
Prayer Book, the Hymnal, etc. 

All of this is an excellent idea, and 
Robert S. Lander and Flora S. Fender 
have carried it out superbly in My Early 
Life in the Church. Carefully filled in 
each year, this should provide a_per- 
manent memento of one’s early nurture 
in the Household of Faith. 

Every baptized child of Church parents 
should have one of these albums. 

Francis C. LIGHTBOURN 


“Out”? of Scripture 


THE EXCELLENCY OF THE WORD. By 
William H. Nes. Morehouse-Gorham. 
Pp. 158. $2.50. 


To those who have heard Fr. Nes 
preach, this book will ring with his usual 
eloquence. 

He says that all good preaching comes 
“out” of Holy Scripture. He believes that 
a delicate balance must be maintained 
between scripture and tradition, in the 
life of the Church and in preaching. 

To the author the sermon is no luxury 
item. As St. Augustine thought it urgent- 
ly necessary that the Gospel be preached 
with clear artistic and moving eloquence 
at the time of the fall of Rome, so, too, 
is good preaching a necessity now, in the 
“climactic” period of human history in 
which we are living. 

Fr. Nes places great emphasis on the 
right use of the imagination. Oteallethe 
media of imagery, language is at once the 
highest and most articulate; it is the one 
form of ecclesiastical art that the poorest 
congregation need not do without.” 

He says that preaching must be within 
the context of sound doctrine. In this con- 
nection the author’s treatment of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity is a most ma- 
jestic and stirring piece of rhetoric. 

Finally, Fr. Nes places the preaching 
ministry where it belongs, within the 
Liturgy. “I have asked you to view the 
ministry of the word as inseparable from 
the priesthood, because the word of obla- 
tion, in the Liturgy, in the liturgical year, 
and in the liturgical life, is the expression 
of the Christian koinonia [fellowship].” 

I believe this book will stand for many 
years as a great apology for Christian 
preaching. It should inspire all those who 
are called of God to preach the word. 

BERNARD G. BULEY 


Just Published 
—an inspiring book by the 
popular author who gave you 
The Young Church in Action, 


Letters to Young Churches and 
The Gospels. 


J.B. Phillips 


NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRISTIANITY 


The immensely popular author, J. B. 
Phillips, explains with warmth and rev- 
erence the meaning of New Testament 
Christianity. He shows how it can re- 
appear today with its power and joy 
and courage. He is convinced that “the 
modern intelligent mind which has had 
its horizons widened in dozens of dif- 
ferent ways, has got to be shocked 
afresh by the audacious central Fact 
that as a sober matter of history God 
Became One of us.” 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTI- 
ANITY includes a delightful story of 
how angels might view the human 
scene on the planet actually visited by 
God in the person of Jesus Christ. Theit 
refreshing view gives a new perspec- 
tive on life and the essence of the 
Christian faith. It is a view which clari- 
fies Phillips’ deep conviction that faith 
and hope can be found to satisfy today’s 
desperate hunger in people of all ages, 
occupations, and nationalities. $2.25 


available at your bookstore or 
She Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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INSURING CHILDREN 


Premium costs or uninsurability so often 
frustrate the purpose of those who wait too 


long to purchase sorely needed insurance. 
A child, aged 15 to 21, is as physically fit to 
qualify for insurance as he or she will ever 


be again and for insurance in adult amounts. 


For a child between the ages of 1 and 15, 
insurance in small amounts suffices to finan- 
cially fortify the family, should anything 


happen to the child. 


Our Corporation now issues insurance beginning at Age | (nearest 
birthday). We invite your inquiries concerning plans of insurance 
suitable for your children. ww 


the CHURCH Vie - /bUv ANCE Corp. 
Athliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place + New York 5, N. Y. 


Our aim is to present material 


ST. JAMES that will supply knowledge and 


history of the Church and a love 


LESSONS iL of the Sacraments as practiced 
in the Episcopal faith. 

S gy The books are printed attrac- 

tively, illustrated, and include 

well-executed hand work. Pages and type are large, clean and 

uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 

on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 

generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 


kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 
list of Courses: 


The Lord Jesus and Children VI The Lord and His Servant 
Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth VII The Lord and His Church 
Friends of The Lord Jesus VIIl The Lord Jesus Reveals God 
The House of The Lord Jesus IX How God Prepared for the 
Christian Virtues Coming of Jesus 


CURRENT PRICES 


Pupils Work Books 90 cents. Teachers Manuals, I, I, Ill 50 cents. 
Teachers Manuals, 1V-IX 75 cents 


Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval. 
All orders will receive prompt attention. Write for information 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N.Y. 


No Reference Guide 


OLD PRIEST AND NEW PRESBYTER. The | 
Anglican Attitude to Episcopacy, Presi 
byterianism and Papacy since the Ref- 
ormation. By Norman Sykes. Cam- 
bridge University Press. Pp. vili, 266, 


$5. | 


Of the many recent books on the sacred” 
ministry and Christian reunion, this vol 
ume is one worthy of considerable atten- 
tion. For its author, the Dixie Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, i 
one of the most eminent Church histori 
ans in the Anglican Communion. It 1 
safe to predict that this book will be use 
and misused, quoted and misquoted, inter 
preted and re-interpreted, for some yea 
to come. ; 

At the outset it may be noted that the} 
subtitle is quite misleading. ‘The author is 
concerned only with the attitude of the» 
Church of England and some of its over-- 
seas missions. He reveals no awareness of | 
Anglicanism as a worldwide faith. i| 

The book itself is largely made up off 
interesting accounts of various projects, 
during the past 400 years, for reforming: 
the episcopate, for extending apostoli¢ 
succession to Lutheran or Calvinist groups, 
or for achieving some degree of union 
between Anglicans and other Catholic or 
Protestant bodies. A product of mature 
scholarship, it presents much to fascinate § 
and entertain the reader. 

Unfortunately, this book will inevitably 
be used by many as a handy reference 
guide to the history of Anglican ecumen- ff 
ical relations. It must emphatically beg 
stated that this volume was not written} 
for such a purpose. This book is not for¥ 
beginners. The author assumes a consider-}f 


a particular point of view, he does not} 
present the other sides of the case. 

The material was originally delivered asf} 
lectures in Scotland, and the author’sf 
desire to interest a Presbyterian audiences 
has affected the book in many ways (€.g.. 
the avoidance of any mention of the Scot } 
tish Episcopal Church.) Technical terms} 
are constantly used in a vague and incon}} 
sistent fashion. Prof. Sykes is, moreover,] 
a master of diplomatic ambiguity. | 

One of the surprising features of thisif/ 
book is its failure to make the slightes#f 
reference to many events and movements}} 
directly pertinent to the subject. Amongdf 
matters that would interest America 3 |) 
readers, the tradition represented by Bishi] 
op Seabury, Anglican relations with Spani{f 
ish-speaking Evangelical movements, thal 
Chicago Quadrilateral, the wartime at 
tempt to force Anglicans into a govern 
ment-sponsored Church in Japan, and tha) 
ordination and consecration of the bishops} 
of the Philippine Independent Church - 
these are nowhere alluded to. There ard) 
omissions of equal magnitude that directly 
involve the history of the Church in tha 
British Isles. No one expects a single vol 
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ae to include everything, but the author 
ould give the reader some indications of 
e extent to which he has chosen to 
clude certain aspects of the subject. 

It would be impossible to recommend 
ch a book for the general reader, but 
rr those who have the necessary back- 
ound and historical perspective, it will 
ovide pleasurable and instructive read- 
g. As a permanent possession for one’s 
prary, the value of the book is greatly 
apaired by the absence of any methodi- 
q treatment of sources. There is no bib- 
pgraphy. The index is unbelievably bad. 
}any names occurring in the text are un- 
pticed in the index; of those that are 
cluded, some occurrences were over- 
oked. Of the scores of important books 
‘entioned or quoted in the text, only a 
ozen (some of these not of major im- 
ortance) are selected for listing in the 
adex. H. B. Porter, Jr. 
| In Brief 

THE GREATEST LIFE. Jesus Tells His 
| Story. By Frank C. Laubach. Revell. 
| Pp. 192. $2.50. 


THE INSPIRED LETTERS In Clearest 
| English. Prepared by Frank C. Lav- 
bach. Thomas Nelson. Pp. 221. $1.50. 


In The Greatest Life, Frank C. Lau- 
ch, of World Literacy, Inc., fame, puts 
1e Gospel story in the first person, chang- 
ig “Jesus,” and “the Mord randertie7 
when they refer to Jesus) to “I,” thus 
stting Jesus tell His own story. Based 
n all four Gospels woven into a contin- 
us narrative. Except for the change 
joted, Goodspeed’s translation is fol- 
wed. 

\In Inspired Letters in Clearest English 
jr. Laubach takes the New Testament 
pistles (21 of them in all), prints them 
s letters, and puts them in language 
easy enough even for a child to under- 
and,” breaking up long sentences into 
sveral shorter ones — like the 100-word 
pening sentence of Romans which be- 
omes 16 sentences in Laubach’s arrange- 
ent. And here is Laubach’s rendering 
f II Corinthians 4:16-18: 


“So I never lose heart. My outside body 
; wasting away, but inside my spirit gets 
ew strength every day. Our little suffer- 
ngs in this world do not last long. They are 
reparing us for a glory that will last forever. 
Sompared to that glory our sufferings are 
nothing. We do not look at the things which 
yeople can see. We are looking at the things 
hey cannot see. The things they see soon 
bass away. The things they do not see will 
‘ast for ever.” 


THE BIBLE TODAY. Historical, Social, 
and Literary Aspects of the Old and 
/ New Testaments. Described by Chris- 
tian Scholars. Harpers. Pp. xv, 208. $5. 


- Originally published as a special sup- 
olement to the London Times, The Bible 
Today contains material omitted from 
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Help for the blind children of the 
world is only one of the many 
services to the blind at home and 
overseas which the John Milton 
Society carries on as the official 
agency of the Churches of the 
United States and Canada. Your 
contribution in ANY AMOUNT 
is desperately needed. 


NEEDED: 


SOMEONE TO LOVE 


A BLIND CHILD 


O BE A CHILD is to believe in love 


to believe that God will help you grow 
up strong .. . to believe that tomorrow 
you'll know how to care for yourself. But 
to a blind child in darkness and poverty the 
most important thing in the world is to have 


someone’s love. 
In the name of Jesus Christ who loved 


the 


children and opened the eyes of the blind the 


JOHN MILTON SOCIETY is helping 


to 


feed, clothe, educate and care for blind chil- 
dren in 33 Christian Schools in Africa, the 
Middle East and Asia. But there are hun- 


dreds more blind and destitute children we know of who need someone’s love 
and Christian care. Only you can bring hope to their tragic lives. Won't you 
pray for our work and make God’s love real to a blind child by your gift? 


JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 


FOR THE BLIND 
160 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


t 

itn gratitude for my sight, | gladly Snclorers 
: $.oocccncun to be used in your World Missions : 
§ to the Blind. i 
t 5 
: Name : 
: Address : 
oi City ee ee State Cex : 


COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


WASH AND WEAR SURPLICE 
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MADE OF DACRON AND 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


$19.50 


Wash like a handkerchief. Drips dry in 
minutes. Needs little or no ironing. 


May be had in either round or pointed 
sleeve. The yoke fits gracefully on the 
shoulders and surplice drapes evenly on 
all sides. Excellent appearance and gives 
long lasting wear. 


Quality and Workmanship have been a 
tradition with us for over 119 years. 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
131 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE USE COUPON 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 
Established 1837 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please, send Me ..c.cccccc-ce nce ceuccrncncnsescereusec need Surplice. 
BN eight aeeccs oscanecascencnoxap reams Sleeve Style ..........------------ 


Length Desired .............-.-------------ee0---2eeeeeeeeceee 


CC ya cc casenena dette cee nceantessqnacteeacne--eeswannms= Statetecccre-ce 


25 


239 Years of Service 


FATHER KNOWS BEST 


“It is a contract that no company can come 
anywhere near competing with. . 
most wonderful investment and protection I 
. Just think, if you do not use the 
dividends, when you get to age 65, you will get 
back more in cash than the face value of the 
policy. Yes, this is a wise investment as well 
as good protection... 
So run the verbatim comments of a father 
writing to his Seminary student son who had 
requested his parent’s opinion of a plan sub- 
mitted by The Fund. The father, after consul- 
tation with his own insurance agent, wrote 
“Yes, by all means get this if you can.” 
Other wise sons who are interested in a profit- 
able investment should write to: 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


ever saw .. 


. This is the 


VESTMENTS 
‘for. CLERGY | and CHOIR 
“Joo ! BP ELL 


“ht Tufton’Street; 


Write to Resident’ English Representative at: 


15 PRINCE STREET APATERSON ’7..NY 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed 
members of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed 
Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the repose 
of your soul by joining the Guild. 

THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 
Superior-General 

For further information, address the Secretary- 
General. Guild of All Souls 
32 Tenmore Road 


Haverford, Pa. 


VESTMENTS 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


THE C. .E. WARD CO. 


NEW: LONDON; OHIO... 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
wees ee PRESDWOOD + FIR 

\ 6 f} & BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


S STRONG, RIGID 
M TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


“$2 Send for folder with complete ‘specitications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


| in the well-known one-volume Gore Com) 


in 748 S.'34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. A4 


Designers and Makers of the Finest 


OR ae BG 5.5 


Ilustrated Book No. LC56C available 
Bronze Memorial Tablets List—LC56M 
Fe OSBORNEG&sGOnelnD: 
117 GOWER ST. LONDON W.C. 1 ENGLAND 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval or oblong style. 
Vinyl leather or velour 
cover — cork or long 
stapled fibre filling. 
Foam rubber top. Free 
samples and prices on 
request, 

BERNARD- 
SMITHLINE CO. 
23-10 38th Ave. 

Long Island City, N.Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE LIVING CHURCH 
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the supplement on account of space limi j 
tations and has extra material of special} 
interest to Americans (e.g., on the Re} 
vised Standard Version) . 

The book consists of some 30 shoul 
chapters, by almost as many scholars and 
writers, on various aspects of the Bible 
Thus the well-known Old Testament spe-} 
cialist, H. H. Rowley, writes on “The 
Literary Growth of the Old Testament 
the veteran New ‘Testament scholar, 
T. W. Manson, writes on “Background} 
to the Ministry of Jesus’; the late A. 
Duncan-Jones, dean of Chichester, com} 
tributes a chapter on “The Bible in the} 
Roman Empire’; while a final chapte 
“Music and the Bible,” is by the Timesy 
music critic. | 

There are nearly 40 plates. The cap 
tions of Nos. 32 and 33 are unfortunately} 
reversed: 32 is certainly Lancelot Ane 
drewes, and 33 presumably Dr. John Ree 
nolds. 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT! 
PERIOD. By Adolf Schlatter. Translated) 
by Paul P. Levertoff. Macmillan. Pa 
bat gate Be ee eet ii 


Adolf Schlatter (1852-1938) was a Ger 
man theologian of top-ranking scholarship 
and deep spirituality. The Church in the 
New Testament Period, which is a trans4f 
lation of Die Geschichte der ersten Chris} 
tenheit, is the first of his many works tay 
be translated into English. . 

Paul P. Levertoff (1878-1954) was am 
Jew by birth, who became converted tej 
Christianity and was ordained to the 
Church of England priesthood. He is the} 
author of the commentary on St. Matthe 


mentary. Dr. Levertoff died before put} 
ting finishing touches on his translation: 
The Rey. Reginald Fuller, now professo si 
of New Testament at See “Western 


Macmillan, 1955. Pp. 143. $2. 


Another installment in the convenien} 
and handy Torch Bible Commentaries} 
based upon the familiar King James tex 
but relating this to contemporary scholh 
arship. 

Dr. Neil, who is warden of Huglif} 
Stewart Hall, University of Nottingham 
admits that, while authorship, ete., 
Hebrews are still conjectural, best gues . 
is that epistle was written at Alexandrii 
to Roman Christians somewhere betweer}! 
60-90 A.D., possibly by Apollos. 


WELCOME SANTZA. By Constance Sav 
ery. Longmans. Pp. 166. $2.75. (Agel 
8-12.) | 


In the deserted old monastery in th} 
hills of Greece, where a host of orphai! 
children are being care for, Chrysantza 
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med “big sister’? to Nicky and Vicky and 
d not to leave them. 

Nicky, Vicky, and Sando their older 
other are sent to relatives in England, 
d in the excitement Santza is over- 
oked. But she just goes along and is made 
»lcome with the others. Many pleasant 
angs happen as the children adjust to 
'e in a suburban English town. 


Books Received 


{E HOLY SPIRIT IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
George S. Hendry. Westminster Press. Pp. 128. 
50. 


ITE EXISTENTIALISTS AND GOD. Being the 
ting of God in the Thought of Séren Kierkegaard, 
rl Jaspers, Martin Heidegger, Jean-Paul Sartre, 
pal Tillich, Etienne Gilson, Karl Barth. By 
uthur C. Cochrane. Westminster Press. Pp. 174. $3. 


DDERN RIVALS TO CHRISTIAN FAITH. By 
jrnelius Loew. Westminster Press. Pp. 96. $1. 


} 

HRIST AND HIS CHURCH. By Anders Nygren. 
Seon by Alan Carlsten. Westminster Press. 
b. 125. $2.50. 


4E SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHURCH. By 
»bert McAfee Brown, Westminster Press. Pp. 
$1. 


W CONCEPTS OF HEALING — Medical, Psy- 
ological, and Religious. By A. Graham Ikin. 
merican Introduction by Wayne E. Oates. Asso- 
tion Press. Pp. xxiii, 262. $3.50. 


HE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY. The Story 
) Fénelon and Madame Guyon. By Michael de la 
edoyere. Pantheon. Pp. 256. $3.50. 


)RAEL THE ETERNAL IDEAL. By Irving Mil- 
r. Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. Pp. viii, 148. 


AITH, REASON, AND EXISTENCE. An intro- 
hiction to Contemporary Philosophy of Religion. 
y John A. Hutchison. Oxford University Press. 
ip. vii, 305. $4.50. 


HE DARK VIRGIN. The Book of Our Lady of 
fuadalupe. A Documentary Anthology Edited by 
fonald Demarest and Coley Taylor. Coley Taylor. 
he. Pp. xvi, 256. $5. 
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STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Ht Individualized 
| Church Lighting 


Finest Church Séating 
‘Hand Woodwork... 

Colonial — Gothic —4 

Contemporary Designs 


Genuine 
Cast Bells 


PATERSON 7, N. J. 


15 PRINCE ST. 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 


: ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 
: All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


M. HALL, Ine. 


) 14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND FURNISHING: THE 
CHURCH’S WAY. A Study in Liturgical Law. 
Liturgical Studies, Volume II. By J. B. O’Connell. 
University of Notre Dame Press. Pp. xxiii, 246, 
plates. $5.50. 


THE CHURCH IN GOD. Expository Values in 
Thessalonians. By Harold J. Ockenga. Revell. 
Pp. 350. $4. 


HOW A SMALL CHURCH CAN HAVE GOOD 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By Virgil E. Foster. 
Harpers. Pp. x, 127. $2. 


A JEWISH UNDERSTANDING OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. By Samuel Sandmel. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Hebrew Union College Press. Pp. xx, 321. 
$5. 


REFORMATION WRITINGS OF MARTIN LU- 
THER. Translated with Introduction and Notes 
from the Definitive Weimar Edition. By Bertram 
Lee Woolf. Vol. Il: The Spirit of the Protestant 
Reformation. Philosophical Library. Pp. 339. 
$7.50. 


KNIGHT’S MASTER BOOK OF NEW ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. By Walter B. Knight. Eerdmans. 
Pp. 760. $6.95. [‘‘Heart-stirring illustrations,” 
for sermons, etc.] 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS IN THE SOUTH AT- 
LANTIC STATES, 1802-1865. An Annotated Bib- 
liography with Historical Introduction and Notes. 
Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical 
Society, Series XXXII. By Henry Smith Stroupe. 
Duke University Press. Pp. viii, 172. Paper, $4.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND WORSHIP. By R. S. Lee. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 110. $3.75. 


THE GREAT MOTHER. An Analysis of the Arche- 
type. By Erich Neumann. Translated from the 
German by Ralph Manheim. Bollingen Series 
XLVII. Pantheon Books, 1955. Pp. xliii, 380. $7.50. 


ALSO THE HOLY GHOST. An Essay on the 


Bible. By a Religious of C.S.M.V. London: Mow- 
brays. In America: Morehouse-Gorham. Pp. 71. 
Paper, $1. 


HUGH LATIMER. The Seatonian Prize Poem for 
1955. By E. K. Ellis. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 9. Paper, 25 cents. 


ST. AUGUSTINE: The Problem of Free Choice. 
Translated and Annotated by Dom Mark Pontifex. 
Ancient Christian Writers, 22. Westminster Press, 
1955. Pp. v, 291, $3.25. 


THE MYSTERIES. Papers from the Eranos Year- 
books. Bollingen Series XXX. 2. Pantheon Books, 
1955. Pp. xvi, 476. $5. 


CAESAR AS MAN OF LETTERS. By F. E. Ad- 
esck. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
Pp. ix, 114. $2. 


THEY WROTE ON CLAY. The Babylonian Tab- 
lets Speak Today. By Edward Chiera. Edited by 
George G. Cameron. University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. xv, 234. Paper, $1. 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN. Selections from the ‘‘Ca- 
tena Aurea” of St. Thomas Aquinas for Lent and 
Eastertide. Translated from the Latin by a 
Religious of C.S.M.V. Morehouse-Gorham. Pp. 90. 
Paper, $1.25. 


THE BIBLE IN STORY AND PICTURES. Revised 
from the Original Edition of “The Children’s 
Story Bible’ by Harold Begbie, Author of “Twice 
Born Men.” Illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge, 
Herbert Morton Stoops, Elliott Means, and Steele 
Savage. Garden City Books. Two Volumes. Pp. 
1-256; 267-508. Boxed, $5.95. 


THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. By Roland 
H. Bainton, Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, Yale University. An Anvil Original. 
No. 13. Van Nostrand. Pp. 192. Paper, $1.25 ; 
in Canada, $1.35. 


THE PAPACY: A BRIEF HISTORY. By James 
A. Corbett, Professor of History, University of 
Notre Dame. An Anvil Original. No. 12. Van 
Nostrand. Pp. 192. $1.25; in Canada, $1.35. 


HAPPY WARRIORS. The story of the Social 
Work of the Salvation Army. By Pamela Search. 
Arco Publishing Co. Pp. 173. $2.75. 


THE CAUTIOUS OVERSHOES. By Margaret 
Scherf. Published for the Crime Club by Double- 
day & Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Pp. 192. 
$2.75. 


DOCUMENTS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY. A Selec- 
tion from the First and Second Series, 1920-30. 
Edited by G. K. A. Bell. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. xi, 271. $2.60. 


Sixth Annual Pilgrimage 
to the Shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham 


in Grace Church, Sheboygan, 


Wisconsin 


Saturday, May 26th, 1956 


Solemn Pontifical Mass, 11:00 a.m. 


Celebrant: 
Rt. Rev. William H. Brady, D.D., 
Coadjutor Bishop of Fond du Lac 


Wisconsin Reservations: 


Rev. Rebert F. Sweetser 
6390 Ontario Avenue 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Chicago Reservations: 


Mr. R. J. Heidenfelder 
1535 Stratford Rd. 
Deerfield, Ill. 


GENERAL 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS . 
RELIGIOUS CARDS 
IMPORTS 
PRAYER BOOKS * HYMNALS 
BIBLES 
EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS 


CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


VESTMENTS 
ECCLESIASTICAL 
APPOINTMENTS 


Catalogs on Request 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 East 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 


| 
29 East Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. | 
Chicago 2, Ill. San Francisco 2, Calif. ve | 


JAMES POWELL & SONS 
(W hitefriars) Ltd. Est. 1680 


HARROW, MIDDLESEX, 
ENGLAND 


STAINED 
GLASS 


American Representative 


FRANCIS J. MAYERS 


2 W. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
Tel. Luxemburg 2-2188 


PEOPLE and places 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. Jack D. Bowling, formerly vicar of 
St. Edward’s Church, Memphis, Tenn., is now 
curate of the Church of the Advent, Boston. 
Address. 135 Mount Vernon St. 


The Rev. T. K. Chaffee, formerly rector of 
St. John’s Church, Mount Prospect, Ill., is now 
rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Menasha, Wis. 


The Rev. Robert O. Clement, formerly vicar of 
St. Mary’s Church, Penacook, N. H., is now rector 
of Grace Church, Yantic, Conn. 


The Rev. John Rogers Davis, formerly curate of 
All Saints’ Church, Phoenix, Ariz., is now assist- 
ant of Good Shepherd Mission, Fort Defiance, Ariz. 

The Rev. Russell L. Deragon, formerly curate 
of Christ Church, Stratford, Conn., will become 
pastor of Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford, 
Conn., in June. 

The Rey. Earl S. Estabrook, formerly assistant 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles and the Me- 
diator, Philadelphia, is now rector of St. Paul’s 
Parish, St. Louis, Mo. Address: 6518 Michigan 
Ave., St. Louis 11. 

The Rev. Charles E. Fish, who has been serving 
Trinity Church, Hamilton, Ohio, will on June 1st 
become rector of St. Mark’s-on-the-Mesa, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

The Rev. E. Perren Hayes, formerly curate of 
Trinity Church, Albany, N. Y., is now curate of 
the Church of St. James the Less, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The Rey. Ralph B. Putney has resigned as rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Delaware, Ohio, effective 
June 15th. He will become assistant of the 
Church of the Epiphany, Winchester, Mass., on 
September Ist. 

The Rev. William A. Pottenger, Jr., vicar of 


' St. Augustine’s Church, Tempe, Ariz., and chap- 


lain to Episcopal Church students at Arizona State 
University, has added to his work the chaplaincy 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, Phoenix. His mailing ad- 
dress remains: 515 W. Thirteenth St., Tempe. 


The Rev. Vincent H. Strohsahl, who has been 


serving St. Francis’ Mission, Upi, Cotobato, Min- 
danao, P. I., is now rector of Holy Innocents’ 
Church, Hoboken, N. J. Address: 311 Sixth St. 


Changes of Address 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Shirley H. Nichols, retired 
Bishop of Salina, has been assisting the Bishop of 
Long Island with his heavy Confirmation schedule. 
Bishop Nichols arrived in New York in February 
and will remain until June, Bishop DeWolfe said. 


The Rev. Charles Bailey, retired priest of the 
diocese of Los Angeles, formerly addressed at 5411 
Siesta Dr., San Diego 15, may now be addressed 
at 2231 Fifth Ave., San Diego 1. 

Canon Clifford W. French, retired priest of the 
diocese of Harrisburg, formerly addressed at 206 
N. Drexel Ave., Bexley, Columbus 9, Ohio, may 
now be addressed at 3692 N. High St., Columbus 
14. 

The Rev. Theron R. Hughes, Jr., vicar of St. 
Andrew’s and St. Stephen’s Churches, Peoria, IIl., 
formerly addressed at St. Stephen’s Rectory, 1013 
Millman St., Peoria, may now be addressed at 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, 1607 W. Millman St.,| 
Peoria, Ill. The change is due to the renumber h 
ing which is now being done extensively 
Peoria. 


Engagements ; 


The Very Rev. Dr. E. Felix Kloman, dean of 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Va., and Mrs. Kloman have announced the en-} 
gagement of their daughter, Olivia Lewis Kloman, 
to Mr. Stephen Larned Thomas, son of M 8. 
Francis Delashmutt Thomas of Washington and 
the late Mr. Thomas. Miss Kloman was employed 


until recently at the National Academy of Sciences} 
in Washington. 


we congratulate 


CHRIST CATHEDRAL, Salina, Kan., on 
Church School addition to the parish house. 
new addition has a stone facing to match th 
parish house and cathedral. Besides classrooms, 
will contain offices for the dean, the Very Re 
F. W. Litchman. Some classrooms were furnished 
as memorials, and one was dedicated in honor ¢ 
Deaconess Anne Gilliland, retired director of St 
Faith’s House and still a communicant of 
cathedral. 
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CHRIST CATHEDRAL in Salina, Kan., has an addition to its parish house and cathedral: a Church School..§ 


( 
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College, Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of Kenyon 


Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 


for their learning and godly conversation, to exercise their Ministry duly, 


to the honour of God, and the edifying of his Church. — B.C.P., p. 530. 


to be presented for ordination to the Diaconate within a few weeks. 


The Seminaries are the Church’s main agencies for guaranteeing that 
this grave responsibility is fulfilled. Support for these schools is a crucial 


need in the Church’s life and work. 


DIRECTORY 


Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
the Southwest, Austin, Texas 


The General Theological Seminary, 
New York City 


Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis. 
School of Theology of the University of 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 


Virginia Theological Seminary, 


At the Season of Ordinations— 


TAKE HEED that the persons, whom ye present unto me, be apt and meet, | 


Our Bishops will make this charge in respect to over 300 young men 


the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Evanston, Ill. 


Alexandria, Va. 


e SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


| SEWANEE, 
TENN. 


Two 

miles from 
the University 
of the South there 
is an accredited school 
for girls. Grades are 
| nine through twelve. Beauti- 

ful campus of mountain wood- 
land. A character building school. 


For catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR C.S.M. 


[EMPER HALL 


jurch Boarding School for 
tis. 86th year. Thorough 
lege preparation and 
jritual training. Unusual 
)portunities in Music, 
‘amatics and Fine Arts ia- 
ading Ceramics (See illus- 
ition). All sports. Junior 
hool. Beautiful lake shore 
mpus 50 miles from Chi- 
xo. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
Mary. Write for catalog. 


ox LC Kenosha, Wis. 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


Yor girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr- high 
chool. High academic standards. Situated in 
1istoric Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art department. All sports, 
iding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
30x L Vicksburg, Miss. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


Dne of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 6-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
yased on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics. Sports, riding. Suite-plan dormi- 
tories. Established in 1910. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V, 

‘A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
5y. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville 1, Va. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


|The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 7-12. 
‘Boarding and day. Accredited. College preparatory. 
Two study plans. ‘‘A’’ for colleges requiring C.E.E.B. 
Exams. for entrance. ‘‘B’’ for other colleges. Small 
| groups, Congenial atmosphere. Music, art, dramatics, 
| Riding, sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore and 
Washington. Est. 1832. Catalog. Victor L. Cain, 
Headmaster, Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Director, 
Reisterstown, Maryland. 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, ALEXANDRIA, Va., 
which is building two new structures simultane- 
ously. One, the Norton building, will have a par- 
ish hall, kitchen, choir room, library and meeting 
room. The Wilmer Building will hold church 
offices and a meeting room. 


CHRIST CHURCH, BRADENTON, Fla., on its 
plans for a new church and parish house. The 
church, for which the necessary $200,000 has 
already been raised, will seat 500 persons. Con- 
struction will start soon. 


CHRIST CHURCH, BELLEVILLE, N. J., which 
broke ground April 15th for its new building. 
The 210-year-old parish was formed as part of 
Trinity parish of Newark by a direct grant of 
King George II of England. After meeting in a 
store building the parish built its first church in 
1836. The old church is now in ruins, and services 
have been held in the parish house since it was 
built in 1912. The new $125,000 building will seat 
300. Made of fieldstone, it will have a bell tower 
to hold three bells. The church’s old bell will 
remain in a bell tower erected in 1944 to honor 
members of the parish who served in the Armed 
Forces. Rector of the church is the Rev. Peter 
Ritte Deckenbach. 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., on its new Worcester window. The 
new stained glass window, depicting John Eliot, 
Apostle of the Indians, is the gift of the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Committee of the National Cathe- 
dral Association. 


ST. GEORGE’S, DURHAM, N. H., ST. MAT- 
THEW’S, PACIFIC PALISADES, Calif., ST. STE- 
PHEN’S, COLUMBUS, Ohio, and ST. CLEM- 
ENT’S, ALEXANDRIA, Va. All of these were 
included in a list of 18 churches cited for archi- 
tectural excellence by the commission on archi- 


tecture of the National Council of Churches 
recently. All the churches were of contemporary 
design. 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, ORLANDO, Fla., which 
is breaking ground for its first building, a church 
parish house combination. The building will seat 
250 and will hold classrooms and office space for 
the vicar, the Rev. J. J. Dickman. 


Deaths 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
and let light perpetual shine upon them.” 


The Rev. Thomas C. Marshall, 87, 
founder of the Episcopal City Mission 


S.GrOLO. 


FOR GIRLS 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for girls, 
grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Accredited 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Music and 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MARGARET HALL 


Under the Sisters of St. Helena (Episcopal) 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Aceredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


Sei os aoe Bae ne ras tear ay ar arn Rea 4 


e 
/ Saint Mary’s Hall ] 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
] Episcopal Secondary Boarding School for Girls | 
Founded 1866 90th year 
Here is an opportunity for a sound education with ) 
thorough preparation for college. Emphasis is placed 
on spiritual values. Social growth and physieal develop- ] 
ment are important segments of the school life. Ex- 
} perienced faculty. Modern buildings. ) 
Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress Ls 
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FOR BOYS 


Harvard School 


Diocesan School for Boys 


57th Year 


Grades Seven through Twelve 


Fully Accredited 
R.O.T.C. Unit 


Applications for 1956 
and subsequent years are 
being accepted. 


THE REV. W. S. CHALMERS, 
Headmaster 


3700 Coldwater Canyon Rd. 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Shattuck Schoo 
mm. i (aes 
Founded 1858 


The oldest Church school west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its pro- 
gram — religious, academic, military, social 
— to help high school age boys grow ‘“‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man.” 


Write 


Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 


Rector and Headmaster 
562 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. B Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lowrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a coeducational liberal arts college 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. It is 
recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 
Address: Director of Admissions: 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesota 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
MAKE GOOD 


CHURCHMEN 


Society of Los Angeles, died March 30th 


in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Marshall was ordained priest in 1904 and 
took charge of the Neighborhood Settlement, 
which served East Los Angeles for many years. 
In 1908 he founded the Mission Society and served 
as its superintendent for eight years and as sec- 
retary of the diocesan Board of Missions for 20 
years. He also was chaplain at the Hospital of 
the Good Samaritan, Los Angeles, from 1912 to 
1940, when he retired. He was rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Pomona, Calif., from 1915 to 1918, and 
of St. Athanasius’, Los Angeles, from 1918 to 1927. 

Nationally known for his pioneering work in 
Christian Social Relations, Mr. Marshall was once 
president of the Alliance of Social Agencies. He 
was active in the formation of the Los Angeles 
community chest. He was the author of Into the 
Streets and Lanes, a history of the early years of 
the diocese of Los Angeles, and of Immateria 
Medica, a book of prayers. 

He leaves his wife, Margaret; two daughters, 
Ellen and Margaret Marshall; a son, the Rev. 
Thomas R. Marshall, rector of St. Paul’s, Pomona ; 
and two grandchildren. 


The Rev. March Chase Mayo, priest in 
charge of the Church of St. Stephen the 
Martyr, Baltimore, Md., died April 15th. 
He was in his 85th year. 


Fr. Mayo was valedictorian of the class of 1893 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Ordained priest 
in 1897, he was assistant at St. John’s Church, 
Waterbury, Conn., until 1900, when he went to 
the General Theological Seminary as a graduate 
student and fellow. He went to Baltimore as 
assistant at St. Luke’s Church, in charge of St. 


Stephen’s, in 1902, and became priest in charge 
of St. Stephen’s in 1907. 


John Earle Jardine, Sr., believed to be 
the oldest senior warden in active service 
in the United States at 84, died March 
16th in Pasadena, Calif. 


Warden and vestryman for many years at the 
Church of Our Saviour, San Gabriel, Calif., Mr. 
Jardine was active as an investment banker for 
over 50 years. He is survived by his wife, Jose- 
phine, and three sons, J. Earle, Jr., Vincent W., 
and Douglas S. Jardine, all of Pasadena. 


Charles H. Marsh, organist and choir- 
master for 19 years at St. James-by-the- 
Sea, La Jolla, Calif., died April 12th. 


Mr. Marsh was nationally known as an organist 
and composer. One of his best known anthems 
is “In This Place Will I Bring Peace,’’ composed 
for the consecration of St. James’ Church in 
1942. He was a member of the diocesan music 


ACU CYCLE OF PRAYER 


May 

6. St. Michael’s, Fort Worth, Tex.; St. Luke’s, 
New York, N. Y. 

7. Trinity, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Trinity, New Castle, 
Pa. 

8. Rev. Canon Albert C. Larned, Bristol, R. I.; 
Cathedral of St. Luke, Orlando, Fla. 

9. Grace, Traverse City, Mich. 

10. St. Andrew’s, Valparaiso, Ind. 

11. Order of the Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 

12. Christ Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 


C L A S S : : ; i D advertising in The Living Church gets results. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


CHURCH RESIDENCE 


CALVARY HOUSE — for young men and women 

working or studying in New York City, invites 
inquiries for summer or fall residency. Write the 
Chaplain, 61 Gramercy Park, New York 


CONVALESCENT HOME 


THE NORTH STAR, Castine, Maine. Private 

Convalescent Home for Clergymen. Approved by 
the Bishop of Maine. For details, write to Dr. Alice 
M. North, Castine. 


FOR SALE 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM COMPANY has an 

extra special Cleaner and Polish ‘‘Kopper-Shield”’ 
for Copper, Silver, Brass — Application easy, Re- 
sults exceptional, Lasting —- That New Look Again 
— Will not injure finest finishes. Only $1.50 Pint. 


30 PEWS, plain, dark oak. Excellent for summer 

chapel or conference center. Outside length 9’; 
height 30”; back rest 15” high; seat 13” wide. 
$500 plus shipping charges. St. Mary’s Rectory, 
324 East Main Road, R. D. 2, Newport, R. I. 


GUEST HOUSE FOR WOMEN 


ST. ELIZABETH’S HOUSE, Mount Sinai, Long 

Island, offers the quiet restful atmosphere of a 
religious house in the country. It is located within 
the grounds of the Order of Poor Clares, a con- 
templative community of Sisters in the Episcopal 
Church. For information address: The Reverend 
Mother, St. Clare’s Convent, Maryhill, Mount 
Sithatentz0 Vey Nek 


LIBRARIES 


MARGARET PEABODY Free Lending Library 
of Church literature by mail. Convent of the 
Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


CHURCH LINENS: Beautiful qualities imported 
from Ireland. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns. 

Plexiglass Pall Foundations. Free Samples. Mary 

Fawcett Co., Box 325-L, Marblehead, Mass. 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO: Silk damasks, linens by 

yd. Stoles, burses_and veils, etc. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 53c. Church Embroidery and Vest- 
ments, 2nd ed., complete instruction and patterns 
$7.50. Address: 3720 Williams Lane, Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 


30 


ALTAR LINENS: Exquisite qualities of Irish 

Church Linens by the yard, or Madeira-embroi- 
dered Altar Linens of all types made up to fit your 
requirements. Nominal Prices, Plexiglass Pall Foun- 
dations. $1.00. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Box 
394-L, Davenport, Ia. 


ALTAR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
Pure linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 2229 
Maple Drive, Midwest City, Oklahoma. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


GRACE CHURCH, CHARLESTON, S. C. needs 
a Director of Christian Education. If interested, 
please write the Rev. Ralph S. Meadowcroft. 


CASEWORKER with professional training for 

Church foster home agency, Member CWLA, psy- 
chiatric consultation, salary open. St. Mary’s Home 
for Children, 65 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 


Illinois. 


SUPPLY PRIEST needed for July, Southern Cali- 
fornia Parish. Light duties. Near beaches. Reply 
Box A-317, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, married, for children’s 

home with fifty boys and girls of school age. 
Present salary: $4000 and maintenance. Reply to 
The Very Rev. Thomas B. Smythe, Birdsboro, Pa. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


RESEARCHER in New York City’s many sources; 
experienced writer; proofreader. Reply Box S-321, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


YOUNG PRIEST, married, desires position as 
curate or mission priest. Reply Box L-320, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST AVAILABLE for July supply, Rectory 
use. Vicinity Chicago or Detroit preted Reply 
Box R-311, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST AVAILABLE. August supply, rectory 

use. Evangelical Churchman, Prefer Eastern 
Pennsylvania _or greater New York area. Reply 
Box P-319, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST, 32, married; seeks Parish in college com- 

munity ; 3 years army, 4 years parish experience ; 
college and seminary graduate; Phi Beta Kappa; 
Prayer Book Churchman. Reply Box H-318, The 
Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


BACHELOR PRIEST will supply July or August 
or first half September anywhere, first three 

provinces; accommodation and fee. Reply Box 

A-322, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST: married, two children; special training, 
broad, adequate salary ; rector or assistant. Reply 
Box B-316, The Living Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


commission of Los Angeles. At a memorial sery. 


stepfather, later Bishop Millspaugh of Kansas 
came to Topeka as dean of the cathedral. 


Sisters of Bethany, a diocesan school for gi Is 
in Topeka. Her husband, John V. Abrahams, died} 


of Topeka; a daughter, Mrs. Robert Voigt 
Bell, Calif., five grandchildren and two sisters, 


CHURCH alive and keep it growing. Contributio 
from readers are acknowledged by individual re. 
ceipts mailed to them and are recognized as legit 
mate charitable deductions on federal income tax 
returns. 


Previously acknowledged __-.-..---.---.------ $3,553. 
Receipts April 17th through April 23rd 1,479.00 


THE LIVING CHURCH RELIEF FU 


kee 2, Wis. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER — retired, exper 


term or summer. 
Maestro, P.O. Box 897, Winter Park, Florida. 


ice at the church, four hand carved organ scree 
were dedicated to his memory. 


April 17th in Topeka, Kan. 


Mrs. Abrahams came to the diocese when hen 


1 
Meliora Hambleton Abrahams, 84, died} 


was at one time principal of the College of 


in 1940. Survivors include a son, J. H. Abrahan 


The Living Church Development Fund | 
The purpose of this fund is to keep THE LIVING 


ti. 


$5,032.10 


Korean Children 


Previously acknowledged _ $192.08 
St. John’s Church, Howell, Mich. _..--. _ 6 
Mrs. J. D. P:,) Falls. ‘Charch) Vas = 5. 


PRIEST AVAILABLE July and August — East 
Reply Box H-313, The Living Church, Milwa' 


enced, Churchman, available as substitute, sho 
Best testimonials. Address 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


(A) 15 cts. a word for one insertion; 14 cts. 
a word an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive | 
insertions; 13 cts. a word an insertion for ] 
13 to 25 consecutive insertions; and 12 cts. | 
a word an insertion for 26 or more consecu- | 

} 
| 


tive insertions. Minimum rate (10 words or 
less) $1.50. 

(B) Keyed advertisements, same rates as (A) 
above, plus 25 cts. service charge for first Hi 
insertion and 10 cts. service charge for each |} 
succeeding insertion. 

(C) Non-commercial notices of Church organi- J 


zations (resolutions and minutes): 15 cts. | 
(D) Church services, 75 cts. a count line (ap- 
advertising manager. 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


a word, first 25 words; 7% cts. per addi- 4} 

tional word. } 

4 

proximately 12 lines to the inch); special lf 
contract rates available on application to 

(E) Copy for advertisements must be received i 

at least 12 days before publication date. I 

407 East Michigan Street Milwaukee 2, Wis. |7 


THE LIVING CHURCH reserves the 
right to forward only bona fide 
replies to advertisements appearing | 
in its classified columns. | 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 

When renewing a subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill showing your name andil 
complete address. If the renewal is for a gif 
subscription, please return our memorandum Sin 
showing your name and address as well as th 
name and address of the recipient of the gift. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
The Living Chure 


i 
ti 
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| 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


EPISCOPAL. CHURCH 
WELCOMES YOU 


oT 


‘S ANGELES, CALIF. 


| MARY OF THE ANGELS 4510 Finley Ave. 
i. James Jordan, r; Rey. Neal Dodd, r-em 

) Masses: 8, 9, 11, MP-10:40, EP & B 5:30; 
ly Mon, Wed, Thurs, Sat 9; Tues, Fri 6:30; 
at 4:30 G 7:30 


NN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


| FRANCIS’ 
. E. M. Pennell, Jr., D.D.; Rev. M. G. Streeter 
) 8, 9:30 &G 11; HC Wed 7, HD & Thurs 9:15 


ASHINGTON, D.C. 


ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL Mount Saint Alban 
Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop; Very Rev. Francis B. 


yre, Jr., dean 
mEIG (8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S Hei; Ev 4; 


dys HC 7:30; Int 12; Ev 4; Open Daily 7 to 6 


| PAUL’S 2430 K St., N.W. 
Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15, Sol Ev &G B 8; 
ss daily 7; also Tues 9:30; Thurs, Sat &G HD 
i Noon; C Sat 5-6:30 


X)CONUT GROVE, FLA. 


| STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
h: 7, 8, 9:15, 11, and Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


)RAL GABLES, FLA. 


| PHILIP’S Coral Way at Columbus 
y. John G. Shirley, r; Rev. M. L. Harn, c 
1 8, 9:15, 11, and Daily 


RT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


San Fernando Way 


335 Tarpon Drive 


tLANDO, FLA. 


ITHEDRAL OF ST. LUKE Main & Jefferson Sts. 
4 6:30, 7:30, 9, 11; Daily 7:30, 5:45; Thurs & 
eal0; C Sat 7 


4ICAGO, ILL. 


THEDRAL OF ST. JAMES 
‘ron & Wabash (nearest Loop) 
ry Rey. H. S. Kennedy, D.D., dean; Rey. G. H. 


. BARTHOLOMEW’S 6720 Stewart Avenue 
v. Clifford A. Buck 


> Sun 7:30, 9, 11; Weekdays 7; Sat 8:45 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black face 
2M; add, address; anno, announced; appt, 
appointment; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, curate; 
4, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
=v, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Communion; 
4D, Holy Days; HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instruc- 
tions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, 
Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; r-em, 
‘ector-emeritus; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
YPF, Young 


Stations; V, Vespers; vy, vicar; 


People’s Fellowship. 


ay 6, 1956 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


ST. LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Street 
Sun Eu 7:30, 9, 9:15, 11, Ch S 9; Weekdays Eu 7, 
10; Also Wed 6:15; Also Fri (Requiem) 7:30; 
MP 9:45; Ist Fri HH & B 8:15; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 
7:30-8:30 & by appt 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th & St. Paul 
Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r; Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11 & Daily 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS’ (at Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson; Rev. T. Jerome Hayden, Jr. 
Sun 7:30, 9 (& Sch), 10:40 MP, 11 (Sol), EP 7:30; 
Daily 7, Wed & HD 10, EP 6; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


DETROIT, MICH. 

INCARNATION 10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Rey. C. L. Attridge, r; Rev. L. W. Angwin, c 

Sun Masses: 7:30, 10:30. Daily: 6:30, also Mon, 
Wed, Sat & HD 9; C Sat 1-3; 7-8 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHRIST CHURCH 
Rev. W. H. Hanckel, r 
Taneiee 9, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC 12; HD HC 
10: 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


7th & Francis Sts. 


ST. MARY’S 13th & Holmes 
Rey. C. T. Cooper, r 
Sun Masses 7:30, 9, 11; Daily as anno 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

HOLY COMMUNION 

Rev. W. W. S. Hohenschild, r 
Res HG 89, Ti as el MPs HG odes: v7, Wed 
10:30 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ST. BARNABAS 
Rey. James Brice Clark, r 
Sun Masses 7:30, 10:45 (High & Ser); C Sat 4:30-5 


7401 Delmar Blvd. 


129 North 40th Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

Canon Mitchell Haddad, Rev. J. D. Furlong 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 2::05;;anues; 
Thurs, HC 8; Prayers, Ser 12:05; Wed HC 7, 11, 
Healing Service 12:05 
ST. ANDREW'S 3107 Main at Highgate 
Rey. Thomas R. Gibson, r : 

Sun Masses 8, 10 (Sung), MP 9:30; Daily 7, Thurs 
10; C Sat 8-8:30 


COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
CHRIST CHURCH Church and River Street 


Rey. George F. French, r 
Sun 7:30, 10:45; Wed & HD HC 7:30 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 

OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 

112th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York City 
Sun: HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP, HC & Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4; 
Wkdys: MP 8:30; HC 7:30 (G 10 Wed); Ev 5 
Daily Offices are Cho ex Mon 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. and 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, L.Th., r 

8 & 9:30 HC, 9:30 & 11 Ch S, 11_M Service G 
Ser, 4 Ev, Special Music; Weekday HC Tues 10:30; 
Wed & Saints’ Days 8; Thurs 12:10; Organ Recitals 
Fri 12:10; Church open daily for prayer. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Daily Cho Ev 6 


5th Ave. at 90th Street 
Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
Sun HC 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & 
Healing Service 12; HD HC 7:30 & 12; Daily MP 8 


HEAVENLY REST 


Traveling? The parish churches listed here extend a 
most cordial welcome. When attending one of these 


services, tell the rector you saw the announcement 
: in THE LIVING CHURCH — he'll appreciate it. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. (Cont’d) 


ST. IGNATIUS’ Rey. C. A. Weatherby 
87th St. G West End Ave., one block west of B’dway 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Sol); Daily 7:30, 6; C Sat 4-5 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN Rey. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C: Thurs 4:30-5:30, Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, c 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (Instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 5-6 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rey. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 

Sun HE 8, 9:30) 11 1°S, MP 11, EP, Cho, Ser 4; 
Daily 8:15 HC, Thurs 11, HD 12:30; Noondays ex 
Sat 12:10 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rey. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 


12, Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 

Rey. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10; Weekdays: HC 8 
(Thurs also at 7:30) 12:05 ex Sat; Prayer & Study 
1:05 ex Sat, EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt; 
Organ Recital Wednesdays 


Broadway & Fulton St. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 7 & 10, 
MP. 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9, & by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. G. Love, p-in-c 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11, EP 7:30; Daily: 
HC 7:30 ex Thurs; Sat HC 9:30, EP 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. A. Wendt, p-in-c 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish), EP 8; Daily: HC 8 
ex Thurs at 8, 10, EP 5:30 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. MARK’S _ Locust St. between 16th & 17th Sts. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 5:30; Daily 7:45, 5:30; Mon, 
Wes Fri 7; Tues 12:10; Thurs & Sat 9:30; C Sat 
12-1, 4-5 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ASCENSION 4729 Ellsworth Avenue 
Rev. A. Dixon Rollit, D.D., r; Rev. M. E. Smith, ass’t. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 1 S, MP 11, Healing Sun 7:30; 
ue 10; HC Mon, Fri 8; Tues, Sat 10; Wed, Thurs 
sth 


LONDON, ENGLAND 

ANNUNCIATION Bryanston St., Marble Arch, W. 1 
Sun Mass 8 (Daily as anno, HD High 12:15), 
11 (Sol & Ser), Ev (Sol) & B 6:30 (3:15) as 
clans) (& Tate N25 fe) or 


PARIS, FRANCE 


HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

23 Ave. George V 

Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, dean : 
Sun 8:30, 11 Student Center, Blvd. Raspail 


A Church Services Listing is a sound investment 
in the promotion of church attendance by all 
Churchmen, whether they are at home or away 


from home. Write to our advertising depart- 
ment for full particulars and rate. 


@ 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL + 281 Fourth Awe. New York 10, N.v 
i 2 » * = 


The Living Church 


